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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Your Protection Against Imitations 


Unscrupulous merchants are in the 
habit of selling inferior merchandise as 
Gold-Seal Congoleum. To protect you, 
a Gold Seal like that shown above is 
pasted on all genuine Gold-Seal Congo- 
leum Rugs and on every two yards of 
the roll floor-covering. 


Be sure to look for this Gold Seal. 
Read the guarantee and don’t forget the 
seal is printed in green on a gold back- 
ground. It is pasted on the a of the 
goods ; none others are genuine. 


ConcoteuM ComPANy 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston _ Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 
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The'smiling kitchen~ 


“Ain't it funny the difference 


this new rug makes?” said the 
grocer’s boy. “I call this the house 
with the smilin’ kitchen now.” 


He was right. Congoleum Rugs 
always make a room bright and 
smiling. There’s artistic charm in 
their cheerful colors—harmoni- 
ous beauty in their lovely pat- 
terns. And for the housewife— 
glad relief from the tiresome beat- 
ing and cleaning of ordinary rugs. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Congoleum Rugs are both 
beautiful and practical. Their 
patterns are masterpieces of the 
rug designer’s art, original crea- 
tions specially designed for use 
in various rooms of the house. 


There are prim geometric pat- 
terns for kitchens, artistic rest- 
ful ones for bedrooms, and richer, 


more elaborate ones for dining- 
rooms and living-rooms. 


Waterproof, Sanitary Surface 
And these rugs are so amazingly 
easy to clean! Just a damp mop 
whisked over their surface—and 
presto—they emerge spotless and 
speckless, gleaming like new. 


Congoleum Rugs need no fasten- 
ing. They cling tight to the floor 
with never a rifted edge or turned 
back corner. 


Note the Low Prices 


6 x9 ft. $ 8.10 
74 x9 ft. 10.10 


9 x 10% ft. $14.15 
9x 12 ft. 16.20 


The pattern illustrated is made only in the 
four large sizes. The smaller rugs are made 
in other designs to harmonize with it. 


14 x 3 ft. $ .50 3 x 43 ft. $1.50 
3. x 3 ft. $1.00 3x6 ft. 2.00 


Owing to freight rates, prices west of the 
Mississippi and in Canada are higher. 


Gold Seal 
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Why not make 
your kitchen bright 
and smiling with 
this beautiful pat- 
tern—it’s Congo- 
leum Rug No. 508 
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Optimism in Americans 
Wild Life Annihilation According to Law 


CCASIONALLY the American people 
—all save a few—become afflicted 
with optimism that is almost as deadly 
as war. 

To-day the 5,000,000 men and boys 
who annually go hunting are a million times too 
cheerful about the future of our wild life. Some 
are blindly optimistic. The bag ‘‘limits’’ are 
deadly, the open seasons wickedly long, and the 
automatic and pump guns are far too murderous. 
Furthermore, the license fees are a ghastly joke; 
and the number of protecting wardens is one-half 
what it should be. 

The state legislatures have fixed the game- 
killing conditions at what the sportsmen them- 
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The New Gold Honor Badge 


selves have specified, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture fixes the hunting 
regulations for migratory birds at what it thinks 
the sportsmen will stand without kicking. 

Yes; I demanded of everybody concerned a 
horizontal 50 per cent decrease in killing, and 
100 per cent increase in protection. But it fell 
on ears absolutely deaf, and to date has made no 
visible impression. Nobody in authority has the 
nerve to make the killing reduction unless the 
sportsmen signify their concurrence in advance, 
and 5,000,000 sportsmen stand fast on their pres- 
ent killing privileges. 

One source of trouble is that the fine increase 
‘of ducks, geese and swans brought about by the 
migratory bird treaty with Canada has dissemi- 
nated a false sense of security for the future. 
Sportsmen now feel that the national supply of 
wildfowl is inexhaustable. This is what the north- 
ern buffalo hunters of 1881 said of the buffalo 
millions; and in four years they utterly extermi- 
nated those millions. A bag ‘‘limit’’ of 25 ducks 
a day is foolish, wicked and exterminatory, and 
the American people should nolonger 
tolerate it. 

The moral principle involved in the 
conservation of wild life and forests 
is exceedingly simple. If no boys 
and girls were coming after us we 
could now sit still. But the ranks of 
posterity will contain million of boys 
who are not the sons of game slaugh- 


By William T. Hornaday 


Trustee Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund 


importance of wild life sanctuaries in preserving 
the wild birds and animals. Forthwith there be- 
‘an a great industry in sanctuary-making. The 
National Government began it in the national 
parks. The states followed by creating state 
sanctuaries. Then came private sanctuaries. 

So far as I can recall, no really great campaign 
to create private sanctuaries ever was launched 
anywhere until 1917. In that year the editors 
and proprietors of THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
were inspired to take up this ‘‘white man’s bur- 
den ’’ on a scale never before attempted. 


The Journal Proved Itself 


N first it seemed too good to be true; but 

when we were invited to come in and help, 
we ran to accept the invitation before it could be 
withdrawn and canceled. 


Sanctuary Rewards 
Offered for 1922 


Two Gold Medals of the 
Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund 
One for the Greatest Acreage 
One for Largest Number of Sanctuaries 
Gold Honor Badges 
At the discretion of the judges for meritorious work 
The JOURNAL Offers for Largest 
Number of Pledges 
First Reward, $35.00 in Cash 
Second Reward, $30.00 in Cash 
Third “Reward, $20.00 in Cash 

_ Fourth Reward, $15.00 in Cash 
Fifth to Sixteenth Rewards, Sets of Books 
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In all the business of wild life protection there 
is nothing more wonderful, or more gratifying to 
the spirit, than the quickness on the draw of all 
wild birds and beasts in recognizing the creation 
of sanctuaries, and in profiting by them to the 
utmost. Depend upon it, whenever you make a 
refuge the robin and the quail, the squirrel and 
the deer will quickly find it and rejoice in the 
possession of it. 

Does any sensible person believe that’ wild 
birds and quadrupeds ‘‘cannot reason?’’ Why, 
every one of them can read the ‘‘No Shooting’’ 
signs just as well as the hunters can. They can 
and do recognize the safety-first spirit that radi- 
ates from each one of the linen posters of the 
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Reverse side of the New Award 


**Green Meadow Club.’”’ If any one thinks they 
cannot, let him explain why the wild creatures 
are so numerous, so tame and so happy from day 
to day in the sanctuary, and so nervous, fear- 
stricken and wild outside of it! Believe me, the 
sanctuary is THE THING for the birds and 
beasts. 

“Fifty years from now there will be no big 
game in North America outside of the game 
sanctuaries and preserves.’’ And let no man 
laugh at this belief of many keen men. 


The Place of the Sanctuary 


ATER on—if my space holds out—I will write 

a delightful chapter on the ways of the wild 

folk in taking possession of sanctuaries. Itisa 

mighty pleasing subject. As an antidote to 

pump-gun poison and game-slaughter sickness 

there is nothing equal to a good dose of Sanctu- 

ary. Now, here is a curious and very interesting 

fact, and 1 beg the reader to grasp it before it 
gets away from him and is lost: 

For the isolated boy, girl, woman 
or man who wishes to ‘‘do some- 
thing’’ for wild life but has no or- 
ganization connection, the best and 
finest course in the world is to go 
out and make a lot of private sanctu- 
aries ! 

The farther you are from a big 
town or a city the more you can 


terers and who are entitled to a world 
decently poplars by interesting 
and beautiful birds and animals. So, 
to do our sacred duty both to dis- 
tressed wild life and to posterity, we 
now work for protection when we 
gladly would play, and we fight the 
destroyers when we would be glad 
to sit down and enjoy the blessings 
of peace. 


First Real Crusade 


pees years ago the American 
defenders of wild life became 
profoundly impressed by the vital 


Rule for Beginning Subscriptions to" The 
People’s Home Journal.’’—New subscriptions re- 
ceived between June Ist and October Ist are entered to be- 
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achieve! Your best hunting grounds 
are where you can see the earth meet 
the sky, with trees between. 

Go forth and make peaceful rest- 
ing places for the birds you and your 
children love—places in which the 
birds can feed, nest, breed and rear 
their young, where the wicked cease 
from troubling. Get the pledges 
signed, post the notices abundantly, 
then see to the yearly renewal of the 
notices. Thus can you ‘‘do your 
bit,’’ and feel that you have done 
what you could to give protection to 
an defenseless ones of forest and 

eid. 


Postage.—In all parts of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and our Island possessions we prepay postage. For 
foreign countries we require 70 cents extra to covera 
year’s postage. This stands subject to changes in United 
States'and foreiga postal regulations. 


Most Important of All. —Never fail to give your 
full @daress, name, post office, County and State, in 
every letter that you write to us. Write plainly. 

Reliability of Advertisers Guaranteed.—You 
can purchase merchandise advertised in THE PEOPLE'S 
HOME JOURNAL with absolute satety—for it dissatisfaction 
results in any case the publishers of the JOURNAL guaran- 
tee to reimburse you upon request. No red tape about it, 
and no quibbling—we make good promptly if the adver- 
tiser does not, whether you bought by mail or through 
your local dealer. Please mention THE PEOPLE'S HOME 
JOURNAL in answering advertisements, 

Remittances.—When they exceed one dollar use 
reninecee letter, P. O. Money Order, or Express Money 

der. 
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oing to School With the Birds 


How Almost Any Community May Obtain a New Joy and 
Education in Nature’s Miracles of Music, Color and Fragrance 


HE little red schoolhouse on the hill By Zoe Beckley and Florence L. Clark | school of wita Life at McGregor. Faculty and 


has now a dangerous competitor, so 

attractive that it willnot be surpris- 

ing if it lures to itself truants from all 

other schools. To be sure, they would 

have to go all the way to McGregor, 

Iowa, to attend this 
unique school, and its term is usu- 
ally at a time when the Little Red 
Schoolhouse is closed. But if, as it 
promises, the idea of The American 
School of Wild Life spreads through- 
out the country if not throughout 
the world—then the Little Red 
Schoolhouse and many a big one will 
have to count upon a rival almost 
within its own shadow. 

At present this Wild Life School 
is, as Dr. William T. Hornaday, Di- 
rector of the New York Zoological 
Park, has said, like no other school 
in all the world. 

It is neither the school nor its 
studies in themselves that bring healing quiet in the 
mere thinking of McGregor and of what is there. It is 
the spirit breathed by the whole enterprise, a spirit that 
unlocks the doors of the heart and lets in a new love of 
nature and a new joy in nature’s miracles of music, 
color and fragrance. 

The school at McGregor is a wooded, grass-floored 
plateau on the bank of the Mississippi, almost at its 
confluence with the Wisconsin River. In the northeast 
part of the state, nestling in a valley so fair as to ex- 
plain why the Indians called it ‘‘ Io-wa, Lovely Land’’— 
ies the town. McGregor’s classrooms are the woods, 
the bluffs, the river flats, the hillsides and lily-blos- 
somed lake, the shaggy valleys and time-worn, grassy 
tussocks where anciently some warrior redman laid 
himself down for his last long sleep. 

The school term opens ‘‘knee-deep in summer,’’ 
about the second week in August. The pupils come 
from all over the state and other states, from the noisy 
cities and towns of the East and from the breezy, open 
prairies. There are no entrance examinations, no 
social or religious limitations. Only the spirit of love 
for living things is required, a soul in tune with 
Nature’s gentler moods. 

The age limit is from five to eighty-five. The school 
supplies suggested are a pair of opera glasses, a cam- 
era and comfortable clothes for tramping. 

The first course on the printed syllabus reads : 


1p. M.—Picnic luncheon. Visitors will bring their baskets. 
Free coffee will be served. 
2 p. M.—Exercises in the Assembly Tent, consisting of musical 
selections, readings and an address. 


The general theme is: ‘‘How Beautiful is Nature 
When it is Beautiful’’—and the school does not send 
you to books to find out about it, either. To resume 
the syllabus for the day: 


“Exchange of courtesies between McGregor and her visitors. 
Welcome by Dr. J. A. Walker and Mrs. Chapin. 
Response by Dr. Shimek. 

Musical selections by McGregor Band. 
Benediction. 

Social Intercourse and Enjoying the Environment.” 


The mere wording of the syllabus, when one thinks 
of it afterward, will soften the strident clamor of a 
city street to the soft flutings of an unseen thrush at 
his vespers in an oak tree on a McGregor hillside. 


baer next day’s programme includes the registration 
. of pupils and an address by the Dean of the 
School, outlining the work for the coming week. Dean 


The school opens ‘‘knee-deep in summer.’’ 


George F. Kay has the interests of conservation greatly 
at heart. He is also Dean of the Liberal Arts College 
of Iowa State University and State Geologist of Iowa. 





Horseshoe Island and lake from the Heights 


Upon the printed order of the day the pupil finds the 
item: ‘‘Class Excursions.’’ Clad in short-skirted or 


“‘knickered’’ suits, wearing firm soled shoes and shade- 
brimmed hats, the class sets off upon a session of the 





Rev. George Bennett, Director and Founder of the School. 
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The pupils, just people like you and me, come from all over the United States. 


students—fifty or sixty in all—troop along to- 

gether, chatting. Abruptly one of the instructors, 
it may be Dr. H. C. Oberholser, Ornithologist of the 
United States Biological Survey, will hold up his hand 
and the school stops stock-still to listen. 

From a distant oak there sounds 
through the silence a little arpeggio 
of song—once, twice, three times, 
fluting so sweetly clear that it thrills 
every one who hears it. When a 
great operatic star reaches the 
zenith of his success in art, the world 
says, ‘‘A song bird!’’ The pupils 
realize now what it means, for they 
are listening to the original, the lit- 
tle creator in Nature of that role. 

“There he goes!’’ someone cries. 
A flash of blue against a sky less 
blue, the swift leveling of a score 
of field-glasses, a soft under-breath 
chorus of ‘‘O-h’’ and ‘‘Ah ’’—and 
the singer is gone. 

As the walk is resumed, Dr. Oberholser tells the 
class about the little fellow they have just seen, the 
Indigo Bunting, and like the man of science and gov- 
ernment official that he is, he dwells on the bird’s value 
to the farmer. The practical student will appreciate 
such information as that the Bunting’s diet consists of 
flies, gnats, birchplant lice, grasshoppers, canker- 
worms and the like, for then he realizes that the Bunt- 
ing is like many other birds, something for man to pro- 
tect and foster rather than to shoot. If any one is 
uninterested in these details he may hurry along a few 
steps further and listen to what Dr. Leroy Titus Weeks, 
bird student and t, has to say about the Bunting. 

Dr. Weeks tells of the Bunting’s haunts in bushy 

astures and old gardens shaded by gnarled apple- 
Poughs and gay with sun-dappled grass; of the bird’s 
nesting time, his domestic life and family devotion. 

Professor George MacDonald of the Forestry De- 
partment of Iowa State College will quicken the 
school’s interest in the oak tree, making the pupils 
realize that what one has regarded merely as part of 
the scenery, is veritably a world in itself, living as 
much underground as in the air, a tenement for birds 
and squirrels, a giant attacked by Lilliputian foes and 
struggling constantly against beautiful vampires of 
clinging vines. The class will attend to what Pro- 
fessor C. R. Keyes of Cornell College, Iowa, tells it of 
the little, barely-noticeable mound beyond the oak, 
grass-grown and undistinguished now save for its rec- 
ord of a civilization that has left its trace there in its 
own mutely-eloquent way. 


i tai will listen, too, to others of the faculty, wise, gen- 

tle, beauty-loving scientists who have a world of 
information to impart. In the evening there will be a 
“lantern chat,’’ or a three-hour moonlight excursion 
on a Mississippi steamer; or a talk beside the camp- 
fire. The Viaopticon, an instrument that flashes on 
the screen objects placed on the reflector—also beguiles 
an evening hour. One may read in the faculty house, 
or de what one’s mood dictates, so long as it is a gentle 
mood. 

Perhaps—and best of all—the student will listen to 
the founder and director of the American School of 
Wild Life himself, the Rev. George Bennett, a gentle 
little man with the eager, bright face and eyes of a 
lover of beneficent things, with the white hair of mid- 
dle life, the sensitive hands of the lover of the beauti- 
ful, and in these hands the only weapon with which he 
hunts the wild life that is his joy, a pair of opera- 
glasses, [Continued on Page 26. ] 





Victrola homes are happiest 


The Victrola is the one instrument that pre- 
sents in the home the best music of every kind 
and description in the tones of actual reality. 
The genius, the power, the beauty of every voice 
and every instrument—the diverse gifts possessed 
by the foremost artists of this generation. Their 
Victor Records played on the Victrola—a com- 
bination that is essential to perfect results— 
duplicate in the home the public triumphs of 

pthese great artists. 

Victrolas in great variety—$25 to $1500. 


=~ \x, Victrola 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 





‘When he suddenly takes to soap-and-water- 


Your boy! 


For all too short a while he will be in your 
home. 


There comes a time in every boy’s life 
when his dislike for washing suddenly dis- 
appears, and for mysterious reasons he be- 
gins to scrub. 


While he is still with you, encourage this 
cleanliness. ‘‘So great is the effect of clean- 
liness upon man that it extends even to his 
moral character.” 


Give him plenty of Ivory Soap for his 
face and hands. He can wash a dozen 
times a day with Ivory and his skin will 
still be soft and smooth. 


Give him Ivory for his bath—it lathers 
so richly, it rinses off so quickly and “It 
floats!’ It is pure and mild; white and 
fragrant, too. 


In all these seven different ways, Ivory 
is a manly, friendly, fine soap for boys. 


Whenever soap comes into contact with the skin—use Ivory. 





994% PURE 


IT FLOATS 
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Ivory Soap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 
Small Cake 


| (WORN ~ toilet, a power, 
| ] sham . 
Can be divided apes ee 


individual toilet use. 


= Large Cake 
[VORY Especially for laundry use. 
x Also preferred by many for 
the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbow! 

aq) washing of delicate garments. 
B| Sample package free on re- 
quest to Division 
9-F, Dept. of 
Home Economics. 
The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cin- 
= cinnati, 
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Little Big Breeze 


A Vivid, Picturesque Love Story Staged in the Cowboy Country 


CHAPTER I. 


CHOOL was out, and the five departing 
scholars made small calico-colored specks on 
far brown hillsides. Grasshoppers sang 
lustily from burnt grass and the whole world 
smelled of hot dusty sagebrush. The tiny 
four-windowed schoolhouse was like an oven 
—an ovenin which wasroasting one browned 

little school teacher, clad in a crumpled white blouse 
and khaki riding skirt. Yet Gail Gordon scarcely knew 
the day was hot, though her hair clung about her tanned 
face in moist black curls. She wanted to cry—but she 
couldn’t. That was always the way; when she didn’t 
want to cry, she could, and when she did want to, she 
couldn’t. So she sat at her old whittled up desk and 
stared unseeingly at a chart which portrayed a very gay 
red cow, avery wobbly yellow calf and a very ferocious 
brown dog all disporting themselves in a very green 
field. Under the picture large black words proclaimed: 


“The mother cow says, ‘M-M-M ;’ 
The cross dog says, ‘R-R-R-R;’ 
The baby calf says, ‘A-A-A-A.’” 


‘‘What’s the green grass say ?’’ demanded a slow 
voice from outside the window just behind Gail’s chair. 

With a little startled cry the girl turned to confront 
atall, tanned man 
sitting astride the 
homeliest roan 
cow horse in Wy- 
oming. 

The green 
grass cannot ex- 
press itself vo- 
cally,’’ she told 
him without a 
smile. 

He neglected 
to say what he 
thought of this 
explanation in his 
concern at seeing 
the hurt in her 
black eyes that 
were made so evi- 
dently for laugh- 
ter. 


matter ? 
blowing into trou- 
tle, little Big 
Breeze ?’’ 
This was a deep- 
ly honorary title 
bestowed in affec- 
tionate comrade- 
ship upon Gail in 
herlittle girl days 
by her father’s 
ranch hands. For 
when life was 
young and brave 
and good, at the 
foot of the blue 
Big Horn Moun- 
tains, Gail’s fath- 
er had been one 
of the richest cow 
men in all that 
western country. 
But his hand had 
been too gener- 
ous, his heart too 
impulsive, and 
wolves of waste 
had waylaid him 
until at his death 
there wasnothing 
left for his in- 
valid wife and lit- 
tle daughter ex- 


By Lucy Stone Terrill 
Author of ‘‘The Little Boss of the Lazy A.” 
ILLUSTRATED BY RONALD ANDERSON 


cept a few bare brown hills clustered about a valley 
spring. Now, around that spring a grove of cotton- 
woods flaunted their greenness, and a small garden 
grew, and a snug, tiny house nestled against the hill- 
side—built there by friendly hands. 
Fo the men who had once ridden the range after 
old John Gordon’s many thousand cattle, did not 
forget his wife and daughter; they watched zealously 
over the welfare of frail little Gail, giving her the name 
of Little Big Breeze, because in her frailty was rooted 
such amazing ambition and endurance. 

But one by one as the days of great ranges and brave 
riders died, these men had drifted away until there was 
only Fareye Matthews left. He had been boss of the 
roundup for old John Gordon, and was the youngest 
cowpuncher ever known at that time to throw a perfect 


rope, shoot a perfect gun and boss a perfect outfit. 
Those days and hills and starry nights had grown into 


“‘Well, Little Breeze, has it happened ?’’ he asked from a tight throat. 





his heart so that he never wanted to go away nor would 
he work for any other man again. Instead, he took up 
a homestead of his own. 


| Pee EVANS had tried to get him forhis fore- 

man when the Evans ranch reached out its long, 
merciless barb-wire arms to grasp bankrupt John Gor- 
don’s acres. But Fareye hated Magia Evans and told 
him so, and also told him he would stay where he could 
keep a weather eye out to see that the Evans’ fences 
should never creep around the few remaining hills left 
to John Gordon’s widow. 

To Gail Gordon, Fareye Matthews was as much a 
part of her natural existence as was her mother’s com- 
plaining illness, the cow to be milked every night and 
morning, the garden to be irrigated, the five queer 
little scholars, and her lifelong love for Bob Evans, old 
Eagle’s handsome, lovable son. Now, when Gail saw 
Fareye at the window, she took his presence there as a 
matter of course and at his whimsical question— ‘‘ Blow 
into trouble ?’’ she said simply, in a dull, dead sort of 2 
voice: 

‘‘Bob is going to marry another girl.’’ 

Fareye’s silence dealt death to Bob Evans. 

“‘Itisn’t his fault,’’ Gail hurriedon. ‘‘I—I’ve told 
you all along, Fareye, that he was tiredof me. He 
tried to make me 
see it, as muchas 
he could, but — 
but I just could 
not bear it.’’ 

Still Fareye said 
nothing. The 
roan grew impa- 
tient, and was 
subdued by an 
unusually stern 


spur. 
“‘T would have 
given his_ rin 


back if he hadn’t 
kept telling meI 
just imagined 
things, ’’ she flung 
at him, as if to 
goad him into 
speech. Since 
even this last ef- 
fort failed, she 
cried out in a 
pain-broken 
voice: 

‘*Oh, for pity’s 
sake, say some- 
thing! You—you 
old toad!’’ 

““You do just 
imagine _ things, 
Breeze. I’m tell- 
in’ you he does 
love you.”’ 

“Oh, he don’t! 
he don’t! Every 
one of his college 
vacations I knew 
more and more 
that he wanted to 
be rid of me. If 
I hadn’t been such 
alittle coward I’d 
have broken our 
engagement long 
ago!’ 

‘*When,’”’ Far- 
eye interposed 
ominously, ‘‘did 
the young hyena 
tell you this ?’’ 

‘““Good-by,’”’ 
said [Continued 
on Page 8. ] 


She nodded mutely, 
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Gail, her eyes scourging him, ‘‘if that’s the kind of 
friend you are. You probably call me a weasel behind 
my back. As much as Bob thinks of you, too!’’ 

Fareys's thin, firm lips threatened to twitch a trifle, 
but his face showed a very real discomfort. Still he 
saw that Gail was perilously near the breaking point. 

‘“‘Take it all back, Breeze,’’ he apologized. ‘‘He 
isn’t really brave enough for a hyena. What I was 
meaning to say is, I’m grieved an’ surprised that such 
an educated and estimable young lawyer don’t even 
know his own mind. An’ what I was askin’ is—when 
did he tell you about this last mistake he’s made ?’’ 

Gail was gazing again at the red cow and yellow calf. 
She did not answer. Fareye well knew that once he 
drove his raillery too far there would be no gaining any 
further knowledge. 

“‘Tt’ll sort of help some to spit it all out—even to an 
old fool like me,’’ he said 
humbly. 

“T got his letter this 
morning. He was just as 
decent about it as he could 
be; he said he tried to tell 
me all this last summer, 
but he couldn’t, and—and 
that made him think per- 
haps he was mistaken. 
He’s known this girl — 
Phyllis —all the time he 
was in the university, and 
—and their interests are 
the same, and now that 
he’s away from both of 
us, he knows she’s the one 
he loves.’’ 

‘‘H-umph— Fillis,’’ de- 
liberated Fareye with om- 
inous calm. ‘‘I wish I 
could set eyeson her. It 
wouldn’t take me long to 
show him he’s only rop- 


in’ pence oe 

“Oh, Fareye ! I’ll hate 
you all my life—I truly 
will, if you ever do one 
single thing to betray 
what I’ve told you. It 
won’t be long ’til you see 
her, though. She and her 
mother are coming to the 
ranch for a visit and—and 
he’s going to take her to 
the Elks’ Ball.’’ 


'T°HE Elks’ Ball was the 

select social function 
of Cottonwood, Wyoming, 
a city of some ten thou- 
sand. Every woman had 
a new gown for the Elks’ 
Ball and none of the men 
wore boots. And there 
was never an Elks’ Ball 
given butnew sweethearts 
were made and hearts 
were broken. 

“You see,’’ Gail went 
on, ‘‘that’s why he’s told 
me now. He knew I’d ex- 
pect to go with him. Oh, 
Fareye, I’m so ashamed! 
So awfully ashamed !”’ 

Shame was a thing that 
never before had touched 
Gail Gordon, and now that 
it had come so overwhelm- 
ingly, she seemed to wilt 
—to lose her fine young 
courage before it. The 
big man’s tanned face was 
a complex of bewilder- 
ment, love and pitying in- 
dignation. He _ started 
to swing off his horse, 
thought better of it, and 
instead rode around to the 
front door. But when he 
got there he was still at a 
loss for words. 

‘Oh, do go and leave 
me alone,’’ she burst out 
with quick irritability. 

Fareye went, but only 
back to a flimsy little shed 
under the hillside where a 
fat brown pony stood im- 
patiently warring with a 
flock of flies. Fareye sad- 
dled him with almost a 
single motion, led him 
back to the school-house 
and dropped his reins. 
Then he went to the front 
door with determined step 
and manner. The proud, 
black little head was bur- 
ied in arms that did not move. Gail was crying. He 
had known her seventeen years and he had never seen 
her cry before. He made an impulsive movement for- 
ward but caught himself sharply, cleared his throat and 


said in a queer, tight voice: ‘‘I’ll be travelin’ now, 
little Breeze; but when you get your cry out you sto 
and recollect if ever I sent you off on the wrong trail, 

et. An’ when you get to blowin’ along rational again, 

"ll tell you my plan that’s goin’ to prove to both yon 
and Bob there’s only one girl in the world for him— 
and that’s you. An’ we’re goin’ to do it the night of 
the Elks’ Ball! Well, so long.’’ j 

There was no reply, so Fareye bestrode his tall roan, 
now snapping viciously at the placid ‘‘Gopher,’’ and 
galloped off through the dusty sagebrush. But when 
he was opening the gate that led into the narrow hill 
road, swift hoof-beats followed him and Gopher trot- 
ted iiGeipbanily through the gate ahead of his roan 
enemy. is rider did not meet Fareye’s glance, but 
she apologized handsomely. 

‘‘Couldn’t you wait a minute, you old grouch? You 


By L. M. Thornton 


VER the wall the roses bloom, 


Yellow and red and white ; 


Some like a torch in the fragrant gloom, 


Some like a beacon light. 
But ever a song the roses trill 
Under the summer sky, 


To thrush and robin and whip-poor-will, 


To breeze and to butterfly! 


Over the wall the roses swing, 
Yellow and white and red; 


Some like a humming-bird a-wing, 
Some like a snow bank spread. 
But whether they bow or bend or sway 


As the breezes softly call, 
They tune each heart to a roundelay, 
They’ve a song of joy for all. 


Over the wall the roses nod, 
Blushing or white or gold, 


Some like a message sent of God, 


Some like a love-tale told. 


And ever they breathe one message clear 


In color and soft perfume: 


“Be glad, for the Summer time is here! 


Smile, for the roses bloom!” 





knew I was coming. Now don’t you dare say one word 
to me.”’ 

So they galloped down the white road together, 
enveloped in a rolling cloud of dust, but not until they 


had covered four miles did Gail lift her clear eyes to 
Fareye’s face. Then she said suddenly, with a return 
of the direct simplicity characteristic of her : 

‘‘Fareye, I don’t believe I got the nerve to go to the 
Elks’ Ball.’’ 

“Oh, yes you have,’’ he assured her brusquely. 
‘*You’re no quitter.’’ His face lightened a little, for 
he knew now that, even against her own convictions, 
she had a faint hope that he might be right—that per- 
haps Bob really did love her. nd Fareye, born with 
an understanding of other men, was very certain of 
where young Bob’s affections really lay. 


CHAPTER II. 


ii was because of his queer intuition—his far-seeing 

of latent values, that Fareye had been so nick- 
named. His own name— 
but it was so painful a 
thing to Fareye that its 
absurdity had never been 
divulged west of the Miss- 
issippi. From his first 
tenderfoot days he had 
been ‘‘Fareye’’ when, as 
a boy of eighteen, he had 
insisted that a certain flat- 
backed, scrawny, limp- 
legged colt had ‘‘possibili- 
ties.’ Scorning his com- 
rade’s biting comments 
and dismal prophecies he 
cherished the colt, un- 
til the day came when 
“‘Scarecrow ’’ became the 
devil-twister of the hills. 
No human legs, except 
Fareye’s, ever bestrode 
him for two consecutive 
seconds; no Texas steer 
ever drew breath that 
could evade his surety and 
swiftness. And he could 
scent strays as a blood- 
hound follows blood. 

Scarecrow was only the 
beginning of Fareye’s 
fame as a prophet of pos- 
sibilities. He saw future 
flower gardens where oth- 
ers saw only weeds, and 
the old-timers trusted his 
opinions against all argu- 
ment. When he picked 
himself a homestead con- 
sisting of a flock of hills 
that everybody had passed 
by, his comrades expected 
them to turn into gold 
mines. 

And now—this was what 
he had ridden over to tell 
Gail. 

“Well, little Big 
Breeze, ’’ he drawled after 
they had trotted through 
another long silence, 
“‘well, we struck oil yes- 
terday.’’ 


T was not until now 
that he realized how 
very deeply Gail was 
wounded. Ordinarily, at 
such magnificent — such 
overpowering news she 
would have lost herself in 
exultation. But she didn’t 
even look over at him. 
She only said ina flat, un- 
natural voice : 
“I’m _ glad, Fareye. 
You’ve always said you’d 
be rich some day, haven’t 


you?” 
That was all. It was 
unbelievable. If she had 


struck him with her braid- 
ed quirt and denounced 
him, he could have been 
no more deeply hurt. 

‘“We — we struck it 
hard,’’ he added, as if 
trying to impress her with 
the full significance of 
his good fortune. 

“*Yes. Mother will be 
glad, too. You come home 
with me, Fareye, and tell 
her all about it and then 
maybe she won’t notice 
that I—that I don’t feel 
very well.’’ 

So Fareye said nothing 
more. At the top of the 
hill where the road ran 
down to the little brown house where Gail’s mother 
always sat by the window waiting for her, Gail said 
decisively, as if ending a matter of long argument : 
“Yes, I will go. Nobody [Continued on Page 38.] 
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Terry Strives, as in Flanders, to Win His Deserved Place 


At the End of the Empty Road 


ERRY SHANNON had left his good right 

arm behind him somewhere among the 

oppies of Flanders’ fields. The poisoned 

batletinnes had penetrated his gas- 

mask, and when he was out of the hos- 

pital the doctors sent him off to the 

woods to try to save what remained of 

his lungs. His was a case that defied even the cun- 

ning of the rehabilitation experts. Only God in His 

infinite wisdom and Terry Shannon with his indomit- 

able will, knew what a one-armed man would be able 
to do in the wilderness to earn his living. 

The up-river stage dropped him off at Nolan’s Mills, 
a straggling lumber town that filled the narrow valley 
of the Porcupine with its unpainted board shanties and 
sawdust paved streets. 

The north woods were in the first glory of the spring- 
time. In the thicker swamps the snows still lingered, 
but slong the open ridges cow lilies had begun to show 
their solemn white faces above the brown carpet of 
sodden leaves, and the stately sugar-maples were 
flaunting a fringe of green among the lacework of 
their branches. 

Terry Shannon stood in the sawdust street and looked 
about him. His blue eyes took in every detail of the 
little wilderness settlement, of which he hoped to be- 
come a useful part. 

Like sentinels the twin stacks of the lumber mill 
stood out against the blue of the Minnesota skies, 
stacks that were red with the winter’s rust. There 
they were patiently waiting for the spring floods that 
would come, carrying the saw-logs upon their muddy 
waters as they swept northward toward the distant 
Lake of the Woods. 

When that day came, the black pitch-smoke would 
belch from out those iron mouths, and the screech of 
band-saws and planer-knives would sound above the 
thunder of the Porcupine. 

Men passed Terry Shannon as he stood there on the 
street, big, healthy fellows in their mackinaw jackets 
and spiked river shoes. There was the light of pity 
in their honest eyes as they glanced at the empty 
sleeve of the ex-marine. But Terry turned his head 
away. His heart was back in the good old days, 
when he was not afraid to match his strength with the 
best of them. 


Hé turned and walked toward the sprawling mill 

office, where he hoped against reason that they 
might be in need of a one-armed man, that his long 
search for work would be over. 

He pushed the door open and stepped into the room 
where Bill Nolan, the mill man, sat at his desk with 
a heap of unfinished work about him. 

“*Any chance for a job?’’ Terry repeated the ques- 
tion that had become a night- 
mare to him. 

The man at the desk looked up 
and gave the visitor a searching 
glance. Then into his eyes there , 
came the glint of pity—some- ST 
thing that Shannon had come to 
fear worse than anything else in 
the world. 

‘‘Know anything about office 
work—or think you would care 
to learn ?’’ The mill-owner cast 
arueful glance at the heap of 
correspondence on his desk. 

‘No. I must have an outside 
job. The gas got me over there 
in France.’’ 

Bill Nolan turned and scrib- 
bled a few words on a slip of 
paper and handed it to the young 
man. 

‘*I don’t know of a blessed 
thing you could do around the 
mill—but you give that paper 
to the cook over at the boarding 
house and he’ll fix you up with 
something to eat and a bed. 
Just ea | till you get rested up 
and feel like moving on and 
good-luck to you.”’ 

Terry Shannon laid the paper 
back upon the desk and there 
was a catch in his voice as he 
spoke. ‘‘I don’t want charity. 
They have been offering me 
things like that ever since I left 
St. Paul. I want a chance to 
work and be like other men.’’ 

With lowered head the ex- 
marine turned away, going back 
to a road that was empty, a road 
that led—God alone knew where 
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it did lead. He took one step, then came up short. His 
left hand reached up and picked the cap off his thatch 
of rusty hair. 

A girl was standing in the open doorway, and the 
spring wind was blowing her auburn locks about her in 
ashimmering cloud. The heart of Terry Shannon gave 
one impulsive leap. She was a creature such as he had 
dreamed of finding—somewhere at the end of the empty 
road. She was the fulfillment of a dream he had 
dreamed when the glory of his young manhood was 
upon him. 

“I’ve just run over to tell you Bupper was ready, 
daddy.’’ The girl smiled across at her father. ‘‘Why 
not have the stranger come along?’’ 

‘‘T was just thinking about that very thing,’’ the 
mill-man replied. ‘‘You all alone over there cooking 
supper and nobody but your 
dad to admire your cream 
biscuits. ’’ 


AS hour later the three 

sat together at the 
supper table. The little 
clock on the mantel ticked 
away noisily and there was 
a friendly cheer about the i 
place which made it im- ' 
possible for any of them to ’ 
stand upon formalities. It 
was a family gathering, so 
the conversation drifted into 
personal channels. 

To the Nolans, Terry Shan- 
non was acrusader returned 
from the wars covered with 
scars and glory. At last, 
by clever questions, they 
brought the reluctant ex- 
marine around to the sub- 
ject of the battle in which 

e had been wounded. 

‘«That’s the dickens of it 

—it wasn’t any battle at all; 
just a little trench-raid that 
didn’t even get’a notice in 
the French papers.’’ 


big . CP 
Ca yere) 
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Catching up Sheila in his powerful arms, he rushed toward the higher ground. 





‘“‘Tell us about it, anyway, ’’ Nolan urged. 

“There isn’t much to tell,’? Terry began slowly. 
‘‘Four of us marines volunteered to do a little work in 
No-man’s-land. It was a black night and a drizzling 
rain was falling. Of course, it isn’t pleasant out there, 
with rats scampering about in the darkness and us 
stumbling over things that once had been men. But it 
was a great night for prowling around the enemy 
trenches; and we got what we went after. 

“The dawn was beginning to show through the heavy 
clouds when we started for home. Then all of a sud- 
den the wind sprang up and whipped the sky as clean 
as a barn floor. It was broad daylight before we knew 
it. Just then they broke loose with a carload or two of 
pel gage shells and two of the boys went down for 
good. A long-legged marine from Vermont got struck 
in the leg, and just as I was pulling him into a shell- 
hole, something came along and tore my arm to pieces. 

“‘That Vermont boy had two good arms left and he 
managed to fix us up so we wouldn’t bleed to death be- 
fore he went out of his head. So that is about all there 


is to it.’’ 

“How long did you stay in the shell-hole?’’ Sheila 
Nolan wanted to hear the rest of the story. 

Terry Shannon reached for his glass of water and 

drained it at a gulp. ‘‘It al- 

ways makes me thirsty when I 
think about that day in the shell- 
hole. Northern France is a long 
hike from the tropics, but the 
sun that poured down into the 
shell-hole that day was so hot it 
smoked. Guess it was the heat 
that drove the long-legged ma- 
rine crazy.’’ 


AN D so you were there alone 
with a crazy man?”’ 

“‘Yes, that was the hardest 
part of the whole business 
—lying there and listen- 
ing to him going on about 
the girl he had left back 
in the Vermont hills. For 
a while I kept counting 
the shells that dropped 
over us, knowing that 
each one meant more dead 
men in our trenches, and 
« wondering which one of 

* the boys it would be this 
time. Then of a sudden 
I noticed a new note in 
the whining of the shells, 
and after that it wasn’t 
shells at all, but the whin- 
ing of the banshees. 

““IT said to myself, 
‘Terry, old boy, it’s west 
you’ll be going before the 
cock crows.’ You see the 
old superstitions were in 
the blood. You know how 
it is.’’ 

‘‘But how did you get 
back to your own lines?’’ Sheila 
once more prompted him. 

‘‘We waited till it got dark.’’ 
Terry scratched his head re- 
flectively. ‘‘I never was strong 
on that poet-stuff about the 
twilight, but the first shadows 
that came creeping into the 
shell-hole looked good to me. 
Whenit got dark enough, I woke 
the long-legged marine up and 
we beat it for home.”’ 

‘*You did not,’’ the girl chal- 
lenged. ‘‘That marine had a 
leg shot off the last time I heard 
about him.’’ 

‘‘Well, and didn’t Terry Shan- 
non have two good legs left to 
walk with? Didn’t the Vermont 
boy have two good hands to hold 
on with? Of course it was sort 
of awkward when the enemy 
started to shooting star-shells, 
and we had to flop down in the 
mud each time, and only one 
hand left to help yourself up 
with.’”’ 

‘It must be a glorious thing 
to go to war, and have a friend 
like that,’’ Sheila said as she 
sipped her coffee. 

[Continued on Page 10. ] 
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‘Friend? He wasn’t any friend of mine. He was 
just one of the marines, and we happened to be on the 
job together. ”’ 

Sheila Nolan did not press him for any more tales of 
army-life. But she looked across at her father. 

‘‘Isn’t it lucky Terry happened along? You know 

ou need a night-watchman at the dam—and you must 
have somebody you can trust.’’ 

‘«T forgot all about needing a watchman.’’ Themill- 
owner passed a hand over his eyes, and 
cleared his throat suspiciously. ‘‘ We are 
lucky all right to get a good, dependable 
fellow like Terry.”’ 


HE ex-marine knew that Sheila Nolan 
and her father had once more camou- 
flaged their charity so it should look like a 
legitimate business deal. He clenched his 
one fist until the nails cut into the palm of 
his hand. 

But God still ruled on His high throne, 
the same God who had looked down into 
the shell-hole and heard the prayer of the 
one-armed marine. And some time, some- 
how, He would give Terry Shannon a chance 
to make good, a chance to make good that 
few two-armed men might have. 

A knock upon the door announced a visi- 
tor. He wore a mouse-colored corduroy 
suit and he had a lily in his buttonhole. 

‘‘The river is just fine to-night, Sheila, 
so I’ve brought the canoe over.’’ He smiled 
at the girl, and somehow Terry felt he 
would like to throttle him. 

“I’m going to put this fellow watching 
the dam nights; he ought to make a first- 
rate watchman—don’t you think ?’’ Nolan 
shot the question across at the caller. Then 
he turned to Terry. ‘‘Shannon, this is 
Fred Bloom, the boom boss. He’s in charge 
of things at the dam.”’ 

“‘T’ll see that he gets along all right.”’ 
The big fellow paused to adjust the lily in 
his buttonhole. ‘‘If anything turns up in 
the night he can call me and I’ll come down 
and help him out.”’ 

Once more Terry Shannon had been of- 
fered charity, and Fred Bloom hadn’t taken 
the trouble to camouflage it. 

That night the ex-marine took his place 
in the industrial life of Nolan’s Mills. The 
boom boss made rather more fuss than was 
necessary about explaining the watchman’s 
duties. Terry bore it in silence, as he had 
borne many a more disagreeable thing. 
Working nights as he did, he found a lot of 
spare time upon his hands. Afternoons he 
would go down along the river and for hours 
ata time would watch the muddy waters of 
the Porcupine go sweeping by, carrying its 
bits of flotsam with it on its journey north- 
ward. 

There in the golden sunshine of the spring, 
Terry Shannon forgot hishandicap. Robins 
sang their mating-songs:in the branches of 
the sugar-maples, and from the deeper 
reaches of the woodland the partridge 
drummed his challenge above a hidden nest. 
The warm winds kept their tryst with the 
waiting wilderness and all the world was 
throbbing with newly awakening life. 

Nature had set the stage for romance and the im- 
pulsive soul of the ex-marine was taking his cue from 
the stars. His war-torn body was in the grip of a 
delirious madness—for was it not madness for a man 
like him to dream of love ? 


T was there that Sheila Nolan found him one sunny 
afternoon. She came up with her arms full of 
woodlilies, and dropped down in the soft fresh grass 
that clothed the river bank. There was a surge of rip- 
pling fire in the watchman’s blood as he sat there 
watching her. 

‘‘Tell me about that day in the shell-hole, Terry.’’ 
She looked up at him and smiled, a smile that took the 
man’s breath away. ‘‘ What were you thinking about 
as you lay there listening to the marine fretting about 
the folks back home in Vermont ?’’ 

‘Why, I guess I was thinking about you, Sheila.’’ 

‘“* About me?’’ the girl cried. ‘‘ Why, youdidn’t even 
know there was such a person as me, then.’’ 

‘“*Sure I did,’’ Terry assured her. ‘‘Hadn’t the 
fairies been beget a me all about you ever since I was 
big enough to walk? Of course they didn’t tell me 
where I would find you. They just steered my feet 
toward the empty road. ae knew my forefathers 
had come from the green hills where fairies were 
born, and so | didn’t need to be told.’’ 

Sheila Nolan didn’t say whether or not she believed 
in elves and fays, but her slim fingers trembled as she 
pulled a lily to pieces, and threw the white petals into 
the water. She gathered up her flowers, tossed him a 
blossom, and without a word set off toward home. 
Terry sat there gazing after her, with his soul in his 
eyes. That night he stood beside the dam, staring into 
the west, where the faintest trace of daylight lingered 
above the lonely swamps. A hundred wilderness creeks 
had poured their frothy flood-water into the Porcupine, 
and the stream was rising by leaps and bounds. 

A long distance telephone call had come from the man 
































It was there that 
Sheila Nolan 
found him one 
sunny afternoon. 


in charge of the log-drive, asking for help. The high 
water had uprooted trees, which had fallen into the 
river, forming a temporary dam. Against this the 
waters had banked up, turning the swamps into a great 
lake. Saw-logs drifted about among these half sub- 
merged trees, and when the water started to fall, these 
logs would be left high and dry, an easy prey to pine- 
borers and forest-fires. 

Every available man had been sent up-river, trying to 
keep the unruly logs within the limits of 
the channel until the obstruction could be 
removed. The big gates of the dam had 
been opened, and it was Terry Shannon’s 
job to see that they were kept free. As 
soon as the barrier of trees and flood-trash 
up stream was released the water would 
come rushing down the river like a tidal- 
wave. 

All night Terry struggled with the up- 
rooted trees that came twisting down the 
river. It seemed as if they were de- 
liberately trying to lodge in the gates, 
and cause him trouble. Morning found 
him as near to exhaustion as he ever 
had been in his life. A dozen times 
he thought that they had got the best 
of him, but his pride kept him from 

calling upon Fred Bloom, 
who had advertised his char- 
ity so openly. 


FTER breakfast he 

went over to the lit- 

tle shack where they had 
¥! rigged him up a bed. The 
touch of the blankets was 

like balm to his wear vais 

and he fell into a half wak- 

ing sleep. Then the patter 


The next min- 
ute somebody hammered on the door, and Sheila called 
excitedly: 

‘We've just got a phone message from dad. The 
flood-trash dam has gone out and the water is due to 


of feet sounded upon the path outside. 


reach the mill any time now. I’m going up to warn 
Fred Bloom that it is coming.’’ Terry scrambled into 
his clothes as fast as a one-armed man ever did, and 
rushed after her. 

He looked up and saw Fred Bloom coming from the 
dam on the run. He was waste his arms wildly about 
him, and making hoarse, unintelligible noises that were 
intended for human speech. As he drew nearer, Terry 
could catch part of hal he said. 

“Run! Run! The dam is choked, and the flood is 
coming.’’ He bellowed his warning to the girl, who by 
that time had reached his side and was clutching 
frantically at hiscorduroy coat. 

“*Go back and get it clear! It will wreck the whole 
town if you don’t. I’ll help you.’’ Terry could hear 
the girl pleading with the boom boss, and he thanked 
God for having given this girl of the north woods a 
brave woman’s soul. 


Bt Bloom had no thought but for his own safety 
and the safety of the woman he loved. 

*“It can’t be done—a dozen men couldn’t get it clear, ”’ 
he said. And catching up Sheila in his powerful arms, 
he rushed toward the higher ground, running heavily 
like a frightened ox. Like an ox he was leaving help- 
less women and children to their fate. 

Terry Shannon turned his head away as Bloom passed 
him, to shut out the sight of a strong man’s shame. 
His poisoned lungs were burning like fire under the un- 
accustomed strain. His empty sleeve flopped as he 
moved. But he was heading toward the dam, ready to 
meet the rushing flood as he had met that living flood of 
dust-gray hate, over there in the shell-plowed fields of 
Flanders. 


’ 


One glance showed him the cause of the trouble. 
Bloom had allowed a branching ash tree to come down 
cross-wise and become lodged in the gates. Other 
flood-trash had banked up behind it, until the opening 
was nearly closed. The tree was bent like an archer’s 
bow, but it stillheld. Already the logs of the dam were 
shivering under the strain of the beating river, and 
soon that Yellow wall of flood-water would come sweep- 
ing down the Porcupine, leaving death and destruction 
inits wake. 

The man’s body had been broken in the red mortar of 
war, but his wits had been sharpened in a school where 
only the alert may hope to survive. He saw that there 
was one chance to save the dam and the town—a chance 
in which life and death would swing in the balance. 

A single blow of an axe, delivered at the right spot, 
would send that bent ash-tree splintering into a hundred 
pieces, and the dam would be saved. But the man who 
struck the blow—only God in His infinite wisdom knew 
what would become of him. . 


Fe the space of a breath Terry Shannon turned his 
face toward the town, waiting helpless in the path 
of the flood. His body was but a bitof wreckage, drift- 
ing aimlessly in the back-wash of war—but it was 
erying to heaven, begging for aright to live. In the 
hurt of his wounded pride he had called upon the 
Almighty, asking for a chance to pay for what he 
counted the bread of charity. Now out of the flooded 
Porcupine had come the answer to his prayer. 
Catching up an axe he ran along the face of the dam, 
and swung himself down until his feet touched the 
quivenne trunk of the ash-tree. The rough bark af- 
orded a firm footing, but already the water was be- 


‘ginning to break over it, and it swayed violently with 


every heave of the imprisoned river. 

With infinite caution he set out upon his journey. It 
was only a matter of a few feet, but life and death 
could be measured now ininches. The beating water 
had thrown up a misty spray that made everything 
vague and unreal, as if the Porcupine was determined 
to beat him in the end. 

Over in Flanders Fields Terry had faced death witha 
smile, but there had been other strong men battling at 
his side. Here in the heart of the great north woods 
he must meet the grim reaper alone. Thespray of the 
flooded river hid him from the eyes of the 
world. Only God would know how he fought 
and fell. 

He filled his lungs with the fresh morning 
air, perhaps his last breath on earth. For 
he had reached the middle of the ash-tree, 
and could hear the howl of the up-river 
flood behind him. It must be now or 
never. 

He sent a prayer toward the one Invisi- 
ble Watcher, as he swung his axe for the 
blow, and drove it crashing into the log. 

Then once more Terry Shannon was back 
in the World War, with the thunder of 
siege-guns in his ears. He felt himself 
being lifted and flung headlong by some 
mighty upheaval of the earth, and flying 
splinters bored their burning way into his 
body as he went. Then the darkness of ob- 
livion gathered about him. 


H®= opened his eyes and was surprised 

to see the skies of the north woods 
stretching their blue dome above him. He 
caught the flutter of winds in the maple- 
trees and a sob that somehow held the lost note of the 
banshee’s song. He closed his eyes in that moment of 
nameless bliss. Surely it was a girl’s voice speaking, a 
girl’s voice choked with tears. 

He did not catch what she was saying. It did not 
matter. Heaven, he thought, was like this; heaven it 
must be—with such an odor of spring blossoms, such a 
south wind, light as thistle-down, setting the glossy 
spring leaves to quivering! 

If it could be Sheila’s voice? But no, Sheila was on 
the higher ground. Fred Bloom had taken her up 
there, while he—a spasm of pain shot through him, a 
sickening fear lest Fred had won his girl. 

Again Terry heard the howl of the up-river flood. 
The beating water was in his ears, its spray blinded 
his eyes. 

Tender arms tightened around him, a hot tear 
splashed down his face. 

‘““Terry! Terry darling!’’ 

The sob that held the last note of the banshee’s 
song threaded her tones. 

‘*He saved everything for us, dad, all by himself, 
while we—we were hunting a safe place.’’ 

“Tknow! I know!’’ Bill Nolan looked down at 
Terry and his eyes were wet. 

“‘It was such a wonderful thing!’’ The girl caught 
her breath, her lips were close to Terry’s face. 
‘‘There was just one chance in a thousand and he took 
it. Oh, [love him, dad! I couldn’t love a coward.”’ 

What wasthis? Music sweet asthe chorus of birds. 
Spring was brightening all around him. 

‘‘T had got back as far as the hill and I saw it all,’” 
Nolan said. ‘‘I was too far away to do anything. I 
could only thank God for sending me a son brave 
enough to deserve my girl. He will take my place 
when I shall be too old to carry on.”’ 

Just here Terry opened his eyes. What he read in 
Sheila’s made him realize that heaven had indeed come 
to him—right there on the Porcupine. 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


| Paces young Cynthia Bradley, who adores Dick Lyndon, 

drops a bomb into the drawing-room at Windycourt when 
she tells Dick, who has been suddenly enriched by a great tex- 
tile manufacturing combination, that Hampden believes he has 
taken title to Joan Greenwood’s father’s mills by fraud. Dick’s 
father, John Lyndon, has sworn that having perjured his own 
soul to get Reuben Greenwood’s mill properties into his only 
son’s hands, nothing shall come between him and his scheme 
to wreck the Greenwoods’ fortunes. Meanwhile Joan, pledged 
by her father to hate John Lyndon and everything belonging 
to him, is suspected by Dick of having smashed the spinning 
jennies in the lately acquired mills. Dick has declared his love 
and offered to restore the mills to Joan, but the girl, remem- 
bering her oath to her father, rejects him, and accepts Edgar 
Bromley, whom she detests. Bromley hates Dick, and, in col- 
lusion with Cody Webster, an ex-convict, plots to marry Joan. 
She believes that her father was drowned in the mill stream at 
the foot of the Oak Lawn gardens, but instead Cody has con- 
cealed Reuben Greenwood in his wretched tenement, Bower 
Court. The working people, loyal to the Greenwoods, storm 
Lyndon’s Mills. Joan saves the property, offering the people 
work at Riverbank in the mills just purchased by her uncle, 
Eben Dearborn, an eccentric Nevada copper king, who has 
also bought in Joan’s old home atauction, Eben places his en- 
tire fortune 4t Joan’s disposal. John Lyndon, stricken with 
paralysis, is unable to complete his plans to ruin the Green- 
woods; Dick is desperate over the situation, and Joan, who 
cannot kill her love for Dick, recalls her uncle’s words: “ Ven- 
geance, girl! It will burn you as-well as the Lyndons!” 





CHAPTER XV. 


DGAR BROMLEY stirred painfully in the 
gray daylight that filtered through the 
cracked and dust-stained window above 
his head. The narrow cot creaked com- 

lainingly beneath him. His joints were 
Fike fire and his head seemed bursting. 
The strange brew in Cody Webster’s 
black bottle had brought its own retribution. 

He dressed sullenly. If the trap which had 
caught him had been anything but what it 
was he would not have minded so much, he 
told himself. But the sordid, squalid place 
offended his taste. The anvell of frying 
bacon and the high, quavering voice of Jen- 
nie Stockley floated into the room. With 
his teeth on edge and every nerve jumping, 
ee decided to return to Hampden without 

elay. 

The door opened and Webster stood there. 

‘‘Greetings, brother! Fresh as 
a daisy, I hope?’’ 

“After the garden roller has 
passed over it, yes,’’ Bromley an- 
swered. ‘‘That stuff you gave 
me last night has nearly done for 
me. I’m going back to Hampden 
this morning.”’ 

‘*You’re in love,’’ Cody said. ‘‘I 
don’t blame you. But you are not 
going back to Hampden to-day. I 
have made an important business 
appointment for you.”’ 

‘*A business appointment ?’’ 
Bromley poke with peevish tem- 


per. ‘‘What about? I’m not 
going to se another night in 
this hole, ean tell you, Web- 
ster.’ 


“*You needn’t worry. I have 
engaged rooms for you at the 
Grand Hotel. Youand I will stay 
there after we have seen our 
party.”’ 

‘‘Whatis your game?’’ There 
was a note of curiosity in Brom- 
ley’s sulky growl. He would have 
tiked to defy Webster, but he did 
notdare. The ex-detective’s vel- 
vet glove no longer deceived him. 
Obviously, he had determined that 
Bromley should stay in town that 
night. Obviously, too, he meant 
to remain as silent as an oyster 
concerning his purpose. Try as 
he would, Bromley could gain no 
further information from him. 


TS day dragged slowly. Brom- 
ley did not see Reuben 
Greenwood again, for which he 
was, in some fearful way, thank- 
ful. Heand Webster sat beneath 
the cracked window and played 
poker to the profit of Webster. 
Just before nightfall he found 
evening clothes spread out upon 
the cot. He saw with wonderment 
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that they bore the name of a fashionable tailor and 
when he put them on they fitted perfectly. He had 
hardly completed his toilet before Webster entered— 
such a Webster as Edgar Bromley had never dreamed 
of—well dressed and well groomed. Some miraculous 
change seemed to have passed over his very face, for 
he was no longer the shifty and broken vagabond of 
Bower Court, Hampden, but a keen and shrewd man of 
the world. 

“‘We have a half hour to get to“the Grand,*’ Web- 
ster said. ‘‘Mr. Bankson must not be kept waiting.’’ 

‘““Who ?’’ Bromley demanded. 

‘*Mr. Bankson, a gentleman from Texas,’’ flashinga 
hard and appraising glance at Bromley, ‘‘who to-night 
is to meet Mr. Edgar Bromley, of Hampden, and Mr. 
Georee Williams, a promoter; in other words, you and 
myself.’ 

They crept through a maze of mean streets and gota 
jitney which soon drew up before the Grand. In the 





Has 
























see a man came forward, evidently recognizing Web- 
ster. 

‘‘Mr. Bankson,’’ Webster said, in the voice which he 
had assumed with his good clothes. ‘‘Mr. Edgar 
Bromley, of Hampden.’’ 

Mr. Bankson shook hands. 

“‘We’ll eat first,’? Webster said briskly. ‘‘After 
that we can talk business.’’ 

The dinner B  Saah in smoothly. Edgar Bromley ate 
with relish. Webster leaned back in his chair when the 
coffee was served, a cigar between his lips—the picture 
of a fine, shrewd gentleman of the world. Mr. Bank- 
son was apparently keen to lay his plan before the two 
men. 

“‘T’ll leave you to thresh things out between you,”’ 
Webster said, rising abruptly. He was gone before 
Bromley could protest. 

“You come from the cotton mills of Hampden Valley, 
Mr. Bromley ?’’ Bankson said. 


Bes hesitated, then spoke almost roughly. 

‘What is your business, Mr. Bankson?’”’ he 
blurted. ‘‘ Webs—Williams has left me in the dark.’’ 
_ “I thought Williams had told you, ’’ Bankson said, 
in a surprised tone. ‘‘It won’t take long to put the 
thing into words. I represent big 
money in Texas. We grow an 
abundance of cotton there. We 
have people to work the mills, 
plenty of them. But we have, at 
erent, not enough machinery. 

e’d like to buy up the mills 

owned by the Lyndon Corpora- 
. tion, buy them as one buys oys- 
me ters for what is inside them. We 
would take the insides of your 
twenty-three mills to Texas, and 
leave—the walls.’’ 

“‘Dismantle them!’’ Bromley 
whispered. 

_Even he was aghast at the swift 
picture of ruin that presented it- 
self tohim. It would mean that 
in one corner of the valley, three 
peceperous little villages which 

ad been there for generations, 
would be left in desolation— would 
be in truth deserted villages. 

Hundreds of people whose fore- 
fathers had lived there would be 
driven to seek their means of live- 
lihood elsewhere or starve. 

_ ‘“They’d tear me limb from 
limb in Hampden!”’ Bromley said, 
a little hoarsely. 

‘“*It’s a business proposition, ’’ 
Mr. Bankson said. ‘‘Of course 
there will be money in the trans- 
action, an amount for Mr. Williams 
and yourself that you can hardly 
fail to take into consideration. ”’’ 

Bromley barely heard him. 
Thoughts were pouring through 
his brain like atorrent. A vision 
of Joan Greenwood came to him 
with a quick and sudden leap of 
the pulses. His first weak horror 
of the plan vanished. If he went 
to Joan as a man representing a 
rich and powerful company, he 
would be free of any suspicion of 
being a fortune hunter. Joan had 
kept him off with both hands since 


the appearance 
Go Back? -she bom asa he 
whispered. ‘‘We are 
trespassing.”’ 





had _ submitted, 
knowing that 
only by patience 
could he escape 
Joan’sactive dis- 
like. It was through her new-born ambition for power 
that he might win her now. 

His bright eyes met Bankson’s expectant gaze. 

““You may count on me,’’ he said. 

He laughed with some hidden excitement that seemed 
to intoxicate him. When he entered the lounge his 
manner was almost insolent, in contrast to his sullen 
mood of the day. 

‘“‘I’m going back to Hampden to-night,’’ he said 
lightly. He saw that Webster was watching him care- 
fully. ‘‘Business of Mr. Bankson, representing his 
company,”’ he added, ‘‘and—my own.”’ 

He knew that Webster in his role of Williams was 
aware of every detail of Bankson’s plan; knew, too, 
that as the ex-detective of Bower Court he would spy 
upon him. Yet that night he cared nothing for these 
things. Once married to Joan [Continued on Page 12. ] 
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Greenwood he would be able to snap his fingers at 
Webster and all the rest. For the wonderfully simple 
plan which had leaped like fire into his brain could be 
worked to cut the ground from under Webster’s feet. 

He smiled contentedly to himself later as he drove to 
the station. Wouldn’t any girl marry a man who 

romised to bring a loved one back from the dead on 
her bridal day ? 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A GOLDEN day of late autumn lay in a mellow haze 
over Hampden when Bromley turned into the leaf- 
strewn drive of Oak Lawn. 

He stood beside the red Virginia creeper that trailed 
crimson tendrils over the big French windows of the 
room which Joan had made into a study. He could see 
the glint of her chestnut hair as she sat with her head 
bent over her desk. Against the dark background of 
polished oak and severe furniture she looked slim and 
young and very capable. She was alone, for her secre- 
tary—a trim and slender young lady from Boston—had 
gone to town on an errand. 

Bromley es a sudden conflict of passion.- 
Weak and selfish as he was, his love for Joan Green- 
wood was the cleanest thing in his life. All that was 
best in his shallow soul was stirred by her. -It had 
always been like this; as if she kindled an altar fire 
within him that burned in spite of his baser nature. 

Joan looked up as his shadow fell across her desk. 

“‘T had to come,’’ he said. ‘‘I have kept away a 
good while, haven’t I? If you are very busy I will go 
away again.’’ 

She felt a twinge of remorse. At the first sight of 
Bromley a litttle imperious wrinkle of dislike had come 
between her eyes. But the fear of him was gone with 
her new sense of power. She seemed to see him for 
the first time for what he was, a coward and a tyrant 
where tyranny was possible. 

“‘T find it hard to work on a gorgeous day like this,’’ 
she said with a little laugh. ‘‘I suppose it is because I 
am an ameteur.’’ 

Bromley spoke eagerly. 

“‘T would ask you to come out for an hour or two, if 
I dared,’’ he said. ‘‘There are heaps of blackberries 
down in the woods.”’ 

His eyes narrowed. Suddenly it came to him what a 
marvelous thing it would be if Joan Gréenwood should 
marry him of her own free will! He was almost trem- 
bling at the thought. On her part Joan felt a sudden 
weariness of her work. She glanced up at Bromley. 
After all it was when her fortunes had crashed and she 
was friendless that he had wished to marry her. Be- 
sides, she was no longer afraid of him. She had grown 
more hard. 

““T’ll come,’’ she said swiftly. 

Within five minutes she was walking by his side along 
the sunny road, a pleasing figure in her russet tweeds 
and wide brownhat. The hot sun kissed the color into 
her cheeks and set her eyes sparkling with the in- 
domitable youth which neither grief nor bitterness had 
been able to vanquish. 

They passed almost in silence down the long foot- 
path which led through the gleaming gold of the woods 
to the river. Here the ruins of an old mill stood in its 
tangle of creepers and undergrowth. It was over 
seventy years since the clicking jennies of this mill had 
been driven by the rushing river. Then fire had gutted 
it, and now its gray stone walls and crumbling arches 
stood glistening with ivy.and knee-deep in grass, like 
the shell of some ancient church. 

“‘Queer old place,’’ Bromley said, breaking the si- 
lence. ‘‘Let us look at the water-wheel. It stands 
there by the river yet. Unless——”’ 


Hé broke off almost awkwardly. Joan, shrinking a 

little with memory, knew that he was thinking 
of that morning by the mill-stream, when Reuben 
Greenwood had, as she surmised, passed out of life. 
She had owed her life to Edgar Bromley that day. But 
for him the water would have claimed her as it had 
claimed her father. She seemed to remember it for 
the first time. 

“*T should like to look at it,’’ she said quickly. 

They passed through a broken arch, past tottering 
walls, and through long marsh-grass to where the river 
ran with solemn rhythm. Once Joan stumbled and 
Bromley’s arm lingered upon her as he swept her to her 
feet. Quite treacherously, it reminded her of the day 
when Dick Lyndon had carried her through the thunder- 
storm out of Mystery Cave. 

It was as they stood looking at the moss-covered 
wreck of the waterwheel that they caught the murmur 
of voices and a ripple of laughter. 

‘‘Somebody else gathering the last rose of summer,’’ 


Bromley said. ‘‘It doesn’t sound like the voices of the 
mill-girls.’’ 
He frowned. It seemed to him that Joan was warm- 


ing toward him in spite of herself, and the solitude and 
silence they had shared was sweet. He did not know 
that it was the newly-stirred memory of Dick Lyndon, 
awakened by the touch of his arm, that made Joan 
keep close to him in a reckless desire to stifle what she 
was unable to forget. 

She turned away from the water and moved ahead 
through the soft grass. The voices had died away. 
The two were apparently alone again in the ruins of 
the old mill. Bromley knew that the hunger that pos- 
sessed him would break out before long. 

All at once Joan stopped at the end of along, vine- 


covered wall. She stood there gazing at something as 
if bound by a spell. Edgar Bromley moved forward, 
battling down his desire to take the slender figure into 
his arms. 

A great thicket of blackberries filled one of the 
broken archways of the mill.. Half hidden by it stood 
aman and a girl, very close together. The girl’s face 
was uplifted and transfigured, andas Bromley came up 
to Joan, the girl’s arms closed round the man’s neck. 
Their lips met. 

Joan turned. “We 
are trespassing!”’ 

She laughed shakingly. Her eyes were wide and her 
lips unsteady. To herself, her laughter sounded the 
most unreal thing of all the unrealities that had come 
into her life. The man she had just seen was Dick 
Lyndon, the girl, Cynthia Bradley. 

Joan had turned blindly, so that the wall should hide 
her before she was seen. She chanced to see Edgar 
Bromley’s face. : 

‘““You saw who it was?’’ she whispered. 

He did not reply. She crouched against the wall and 
watchedhim, The look in her eyes was proud, and yet 
it all but asked for pity. At that moment she could 
not pretend. Something within her had seemed to 
break in a crash of jealousy and loneliness. 

““It was Lyndon,’’ he said at length. ‘‘ Lyndon and 
Cynthia Bradley. In Hampden they are spoken of as 
almost engaged. It is evidently true.’’ 


H& hid the unbelieving triumph in his soul. It was 
Lyndon whom he had always feared. He dreaded 
lest Joan’s desire for vengeance might abate and her 
old love overcome her. ‘That picture of him with an- 
other girl in his arms had changed 
everything. His chance had come 
like a miracle. 

‘“‘Joan!’”’ he said. He caught 
her suddenly and held her fast. 

‘“Do you think I am not as good if 
as Lyndon!’’ he said, half-fiercely. , 
‘Lyndon, who has proved so un- 
worthy of you! I know it was be- 


‘““Go back!’’ she whispered. 


cause of him the last time you let ane ies 
me kiss you. But he is not pre- nat 4] 
tending now as you were then. 5 ene | 
Joan, dear, I’m going to takemy — | if Rock f 
fate into my hands again and ask Fes i) Sah Tew 


you to marry me!’’ 

‘Please, let me go!’’ Joan whis- 
pered. 

Bromley released her on the in- 
stant and she stepped back. A 
sense of fierce shame at her own 
weakness swept over her. She 
turned away from Bromley and 
stared unseeingly into the vibrant 
sunlight about her. She had 
thought that whatever Dick Lyn- 
don did would never concern her 
again. She had believed she would 
never care. But she did care! For 
one fleeting instant the barriers of 
Joan Greenwood’s soul were down 
and she saw herself clearly. 

Vengeance! What was it Dick 
had called it? A double-edged 
sword? If only she could retract 
the vow she had made to her father! Before she 
knew it, the passionate wish swept across her, and 
she shivered at the treachery. But it was too late 
now! She turned her face, cool and reckless, to 
Edgar rations i 

“Please, ask me to marry you again, Mr. Brom- 
ley,’’ she said. Then she steeled 
herself as Bromley caught her 
to him. 

“‘Don’t play with me, Joan!’’ 
he said. is voice was broken 
with mingled desire and the 
fierce joy of possession. For 
one moment his soul seemed 
swept clean of its dross. She lifted her face to his as 
she stood there, held in the shelter of his arms. 

‘*T want to speak before you kiss me,’’ she said. ‘“‘I 
want to tell you that it was Dick Lyndon with whom I 
was in love. I should have married him if his father 
and he had not caused my father’s death. I want to 
tell you that if I promise to marry you, you must leave 
me free for my work—my career. There is nothing in 
my life now but that. When I have made it a success 
I will marry you.”’ 

She closed her eyes at the touch of his lips. Then 
Edgar Bromley stood alone in the deep grass and Joan 
was a fleeing brown figure, moving through the ruins of 
the old mill. 


shoulder. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


b's bakit CAVE, at midnight, was the wildest and 
loneliest spot in the Hampden valley. 

Yet, one night, a short time after the raid upon 
Greenwood’s Mills, the faint red glow of a fire died out 
within its dark recess, and a man emerged from its 
depths. He was a small, twisted man, with a limping, 
withered figure, and a white face, passionate to the 
point of madness. 

‘*A good night for one like me!’’ Joe Gable mut- 
tered, looking up at the black sky in which a star 
twinkled now and again and was lost in the scurrying 
wrack of clouds. 





Dick Lyndon lay limply 
against Dawson’s broad 


He chuckled softly as he made his way down the hill- 
side. It was a month or more since he had taken up 
his abode in the cave and it suited him. It kept him 
out of the hands of the police and made people forget 
him—the people whom he hated. He counted them 
upon his tattered fingers—Dick Lyndon, Red Head 
Martin, the Bradleys, Joan Greenwood, all the para- 
sites who fattened upon lame dogs like himself, and all 
the crawling reptiles among the working people of 
Hampden who did not hate them as much as he did. 

He crept slowly and stealthily into sleeping Hamp- 
den. By day he hardly dared show his face. But by 
night he loved to feed the maggot of madness that was 
in his brain and wander by the great many-windowed 
mills with their steaming reservoirs and star-streaked 
canals. Since he had smashed the Greenwood jennies 
he had thus searched for further opportunity, by night, 
and like some nocturnal animal Bed slept by day in 
Mystery Cave. 


HE church clock was chiming one, and a too-early 

cock was crowing in the darkness, when he came 

to Bower Court, and stood listening to the hoarse sound 
of the mill-stream. 

All about him the town lay in darkness. Down the 
long road that came from the south the soft purr of a 
motor car sounded. Gable had just time to cringe 
against the wall as it came shouldering smoothly out of 
the shadows. The wheels all but crushed him as they 
swung into the Court. On the big, silent car not a 


single light showed. Bower Court swallowed it as if 
it had not been. 

‘*Curse them, whoever they are!’’ Gable said softly. 
‘Some rich dog come to Hampden late——’ 


’ 


He stared in amazement. There was no garage in 
the Court, only the kennels called houses and the mill- 
stream. Gable moved into the narrow lane, cat-footed, 
keeping in the shadow of the wall beyond which the 
mill-stream roared. Before he knew it he had almost 
run into a big, black limousine which stood outside one 
of the crazy Pouses, 

‘‘Cody Webster!”’ 

He bit back the whispered words, his eyes glowing 
as if he had indeed heen a night-hunting animal. He 
heard the murmur of cautious voices. A glint of star- 
shine showed the big car and the long, cloaked figure 
of Webster outside. 

“Keep him there for a moment, Jennie. The crazy 
lock has stuck. Bad luck take that landlord of ours!’’ 

It was Cody Webster’s voice, which Gable knew well. 


He was crouching in the doorway of the house. Gable 
tip-toed to the car, his teeth bared with eagerness, his 
jackal’s spirit aflame. He was able, unseen himself, 
to peer inside where Jennie Stockley sat. With her 
was another figure heavily coated and muffled—an old 


man. 

Gable stepped back and stood with his deep eyes 
blazing. His hands were clenched. He set his teeth 
tight to keep them from clicking. 


6 lg light of the stars had revealed the face of Reu- 
ben Greenwood, whom Hampden and all the world 
believed to be dead in the weed tangle of the mill-stream 
that brawled near by. 

ce Him!’ ’ 

Gable bent in the dark lee of the limousine. The 
whites of his narrow eyes went fearfully to the water. 
Yet he knew it was no phantom, but the real living 
Reuben Greenwood who sat in the car beside Jennie. 
He could hear the woman’s voice, half-soothing, half- 
mocking, as if she were speaking to a child. 

“*We’ll get out presently, never fear. We don’t 
want the neighbors to see us, do we ?”’ 

She leaned out of the car, a curious figure against its 
varnished surface and shining windows. 

‘*It’s the wrong key!’’ It was Webster who spoke. 
“Be quick, before all the prying town comes to look at 
us! 

She arose and stepped down, leaving Reuben Green- 
wood seated in the car strangely still and: stiff. Gable 
straightened himself slowly and looked inside again. 

‘Reuben Greenwood!’’ he whispered. 

The gray head, muffled in a traveling cap, turned 

uickly at the soft and sibilant sound of Gable’s voice. 
ver the sunken and anxious face swept a look of be- 
wilderment and terror. 

**Quick!’’ Joe said. He was laughing noiselessly yet 
fiercely as he spoke. Hehad flung open the door of the 
ear and caught Reuben Greenwood. Small and rat-like 
as he was, he swung the mill owner over his shoulder 
and lifted him bodily over the wall. The whole thing 
took no more than half-a-dozen seconds. They were in 
the long grass be- 
hind the wall, mov- 
ing through the 
darkness. 

‘“They meant to 
kill you,’’ Gable 









him,”’ 


jerked. ‘‘Come with me!’’ Instinctively he knew that 
Greenwood was like a child through some unknown 
cause. The fear in his old eyes was the fear of a 
frightened animal. He clung close as Gable stumbled 
through the shadows. 

‘‘We’ve turned the trick!’’ Gable said at length. His 
pale face was twitching with savage laughter, his 
epee body shaken by his panting breath. ‘‘I’m 
walking in the dark, but there’s something in it worth 
while for Gable! So that scoundrel Webster had you! 
And you’re supposed to be dead at the bottom of the 
mill-stream! Do you know that, Reuben Greenwood ?”’ 

The old man shook his head wearily. 

‘‘T know nothing,’’ he said, his hands at his shaking 
lips. ‘‘Not even the name youcall me. For one in- 





‘*T am taking 


** No one else can 
come.’ 
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stant I thought I remembered. But it passed again. 
Ido not remember you. I have been away, but I do 
not know where I am now. I walk in a darkness that 
is deeper than this about us. I was frightened of that 
woman. Will you tell me where you are going and 
whether it is far ?’’ 

Gable laughed on a cracked note of triumph. 

‘“‘To Mystery Cave,’’ he said. ‘‘Cody Webster 
wanted to keep it secret, your coming here. We’ll 
keep his secret!’’ 

He looked down into the unseen hollow at his feet, 
out of which the sound of the mill-stream came faintly. 
Then he caught Reuben Greenwood’s arm and together 
they began to climb the dark hillside. 


of darkness into 


Bower Court, down in the cu 
ebster and Jennie 


N 
I which Gable had peered, Cody 
Stockley stood beside the empty car. 

“* He’s gone !’’ 

Webster whispered a frightful oath, standing as if 
turned to stone. Jennie lifted a face out of the cush- 
ioned limousine that was not good to look upon. 

‘“He never opened that door himself, Cody,’’ she said 
huskily. ‘‘Hecouldn’t. I’ll swearto that! It’s been 
opened by some one. We’ve been followed!’’ 

Webster shook himself like a terrier and swung with 
a soft sound of rage to the wheel. 

‘We must get out before all this rat’s nest wakes up 
and swarms about us! The whole plant will be smashed 
if this car is seen in Bower Court at this time of 
night!’’ : 

he car slid noiselessly away. 
clawed her companion’s sleeve. 

‘*He was stolen, I tell you, Cody! 
away!’’ 

ebster laughed. The noise was like something that 
broke. 

‘‘He’s gone, anyway! A hound couldn’t find him in 
\this darkness. All Hampden will be ringing with the 
news to-morrow that Reuben Greenwaod is alive. 
There’s not a dog or a constable that doesn’t know him. 
Unless we find him before dawn, our game is up!’’ 

He wiped his forehead. The day in its quick changing 
catastrophes had been an unlucky one in his calendar. 
Quite clearly he knew that it was perilous to brin 
Reuben Greenwood back to Hampden. But he ha 
been hard driven. In oneof the rooms above hisriver- 
side-den, a battered old derelict had been making 

counterfeit money, which an intelli- 
gent plainclothes man had traced to 
its source. As a rcsult, the place 
had been raided from roof to cellar. 
Just in time Cody Webster and Jen- 
nie had smuggled Reuben Greenwood 
out and borrowed the limousine from 
a flash friend—for Webster at that 
moment had plenty of money. He 
had counted on arriving at Bower 
Court in the dead hours, unseen and 
unheard, in the smooth and silent car. 
And now— 

‘“We must hide this car and beat 
the whole place until dawn, Jennie!’’ 
he said. is tone was desperate. 

He sprang over the stone wall as 
he spoke and began to search fever- 
ishly in the darkness. 


Jennie Stockley 
He can’t be far 


i Ra autumn sun was rising slowl 

over Mystery Cave. It fell 
upon its glistening wall and lit a thin 
wisp of smoke that rose through the 
fissure above. Joe Gable and Reuben 
Greenwood stood in the chill morn- 
ing wind and watched the spreading 
glory of the dawn. 

‘*Look!’’? Gable cried. 

The smoke of the night hung high 
in the sky over Hampden like a float- 
ing Sane lighted by a thousand rosy 
hues. The sun sparkled on the wet 
roofs and windows of Greenwood’s 
Mills, which stood with their chim- 
neys smoking sluggishly at the foot 
of the hill, far beneath them. 

Reuben Greenwood stood with his thin hands 
clasped as motionless as the rock behind him. The 
child’s look had left his eyes. He gazed hungril 
and like a man who fought a Titan struggle wit! 
his own weakened brain. 

“‘Don’t you know it, Reuben Greenwood ?’’ 
Gable’s face was sharpened like a fox’s muzzle as 
he leaned near to the old man, who shuddered 
violently. 

‘‘T know it!’’ he said, and there was a new 
strength in his voice. ‘‘I know this picture! Reuben 
Greenwood you call me. And those are Greenwood’s 
Mills. And that town is——’’ 

‘*Hampden!’’ Gable whispered. He looked like some 
mischievous imp standing there with his burning eyes 
bent upon Greenwood’s face. 

Reuben Greenwood nodded. 


she said. 


’ 


‘“‘Hampden——”’ he muttered; ‘‘and Joan——’’ 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
Amoe the overgrown ruins of the old mill by the 
river, at that fateful hour when Joan had prom- 


ised to marry Edgar Bromley, Lyndon and Cynthia 
Bradley stood. With the imperious destiny which de- 
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cides human lives, the glorious day had sent them to 
the place at the same hour upon which it had sent Joan 
and Bromley. 

Cynthia and Eric Bradley had swept up to Windy- 
court like a couple of laughing children and dragged 
Dick out, protesting. Old Richard Lyndon had come 
downstairs, partially recovered from his stroke. But 
it seemed to his son that the terror which had crept 
into his haggard eyes would not leave it. 

Dick found himself between Cynthia and Eric, strid- 
ing over the path toward the little patch of woodland 
by the river. The big, lanky young man was nursing 
a new pipe of amber and meerschaum. It was Cynthia 
who did the talking, now a flushed and laughing school- 
girl, now a grave and understanding woman. With 
the deep sunburned color of her face and her black hair 
she looked like some slim, young gypsy. 


O”’ a cushioned bank of vines they ate sandwiches 
and drank water from a nearby spring. When 
the meal was finished Eric stretched himself luxur- 
iously upon the warm turf. 

‘*T’m going to recline in the arms of that sleepy old 
party—Morpheus,’’ he said lazily. ‘‘I danced every 
dance last night with girls twice my weight. They 
always put the heavyweights on me. I think dancing 
should like boxing, with the weight classes kept 
strictly together. It’s not fair to ask a poor little 
bantam to dance with a heavyweight Juno, or a spider 
like me to take a fat girl as solid as stone. I’ll write 
a pamphlet about it when I have time and courage.’’ 

he languid young man’s voice died to a sleepy mur- 
mur and his eyes closed. 

4 I want some blackberries,’’ Cynthia said, imperi- 
ously. 

Dick Lyndon followed her as she moved with her 
athletic grace across the sunlit wilderness of stone and 
bramble. The big scarlet handkerchief, meant for the 
blackberries, which fluttered over her shoulder, gave 
her an Oriental look. All the morning she had been 
graver than usual and her eyes had not met Dick’s with 
their usual courage. Once, as Dick lifted her play- 
ae over a crumbling stone wall, he had felt her trem- 

ing. 

They stood deep in the bushes and gathered the shin- 
ing berries until their finger-tips were purple with the 
juice. 

Presently Cynthia straightened herself with a little 


laugh. 

“‘T hope blackberry thorns are not poisonous,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I’ve got a big one in my cheek.”’ 

Lyndon took away her slim brown finger and bent 
close to the flushed, oval face. The girl fought back a 
tremor as he touched the soft skinwhere the long thorn 
had penetrated. He could see the big pupils of her 
dark eyes. The sweetness of the sunny day and the 
crushed fruit hung like an intoxicating, fragrant spell 
about her. 

‘‘T shall hurt you, perhaps, ’’ he said, bending closer. 
He saw something dawn in the depths of Cynthia 
Bradley’s eyes and suddenly her arms went up, bare 
with their falling sleeves, and locked themselves about 
his neck. 

“Dick!” she said. 

Her lips, like warm rose-petals, pressed close upon 
his own. He knew clearly, through the riot of his 
senses, that it was no girl’s kiss but a woman’s. He 
lifted his face and over her shoulder saw Eric Bradley 
atending with an almost ludicrous expression of dis- 
may and surprise on his face. 

‘‘Sorry, you two!’’ the boy said feebly and vanished. 

Cynthia Bradley’s arms fell. She stood very white. 
The crushed fruit had fallen to her feet, purpling the 
scarlet handkerchief which contained it. 

“I’m sorry, Dick,’’ she whispered. ‘‘I ought not to 
have done it. Oh, I wish I were dead !’’ 


GFE turned blindly on the last passionate note. Dick 
Lyndon snatched her hand and held her. Ve 
coolly, though his man’s pulses were drumming, he real- 
ized that the girl, with all her clean youth and glowing 
loyalty, worshiped him like a devotee and loved him 
like a woman. Dick Lyndon told himself that he un- 
derstood the ache and emptiness within him. It was 
man’s primitive desire to be believed in—as Cynthia 
Bradley believed in him. Only with such a censer 
burning before him could he cleanse the guilty name of 

the Lyndons. 

‘**Cynthia,’’ he said simply, ‘‘ will you marry me ?’’ 

** Do you ask me because—I kissed you?’’ She turned 
slowly to flash the question athim. ‘‘ Because you are 
sorry for me ?”’ 

‘‘Because I want you,’’ Dick Lyndon said, almost 
savagely. ‘‘Because I need you. We were always pals, 
Cynthia, and you always believed in me—too much. 
od willing, I want to prove that I haven’t feet of 
clay.’’ 

He tilted the rounded chin and kissed the parted lips 
almost reverently. In some way, before he knew it, 
he winced at the happiness which sent the color pouring 
into the girl’s face. She clung close to him. 

‘‘T have no right to you, Dick! I am such a girl! 
But oh, my dear, I shall try to deserve you! AndI sup- 
pose I shall grow up. I have wanted you ever since I 
wore a pigtail, and I used to be horribly jealous of girls 
who were grown up enough for you. But I’ve caught 
up now, Dick. I did have a horrible time. I was jeal- 
ous—madly jealous. That girl—Joan Greenwood—was 
the last one I was jealous of. I thought you cared for 
her, silly little fool that I was!’’ [Continued on Page 28. ]} 
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S THE cabin on the hill 

came into view, old 

Jason Bishop stop- 

ped suddenly, gaz- 

Ing in surprise at 

the smoke rising 

from the stick and 

mud chimney, straight into the still, 

morning air. His tall, spare form 

came erect. He ran a bent fore- 

finger beneath his drooping white 

mustache and stroked his fone beard. 

His little blue eyes narrowed and 
hardened. 

From his arm he took the basket 
he had brought to gather collard greens from the gar- 
den patch in the rear of the cabin and tossed it into the 
bushes. Then he left the path and moved stealthily 
through the woods, on up the hill. 

He entered the back yard through a little side gate, 
crept up to the window of the cabin and peered in cau- 
tiously. 

Standing there in the room was Tarley Hope, a tall 
young man with a good breadth of shoulder, but slen- 
derly built. He was looking about him, a puzzled ex- 
pression on his boyish face. Presently he went to a 
shelf, ran his finger over its surface near the edge and 
held up the finger to look at the accumulation of dust. 

Old Jason ducked out of sight, left the yard, recov- 
ered his basket down in the woods and went home, 
entering through the lot. 

His daughter Trucie straightened and turned toward 
him, brushing back strands of hair that had become 
loosened cod Mune down over her brow. Her exertion 
over the washing had brought only a faint flush into 
her pale cheeks, and from her thin face the brown eyes 
looked unnaturally large. There was a lurking pathos 
about them, too, and an expression as though for along 
time they had not smiled. 

The hard light died out of Jason’s eyes as he looked 
at her. His grim old face softened. Then, as if he 
felt it necessary to speak, in response to her look of 
inquiry, he said: 

“‘Trudie, honey, there’s no call for you to be workin’ 
so all the time.’’ 

‘*] have to work, pa.’’ 

“‘Can’t you see, honey, it’s just as it used to be? 
You’re just my little gal. It’s pleasurin’ me to take 


care of you. ou ain’t got 
any call to be tryin’ to work 
your way.’”’ 

“T know, pa. It isn’t 
that. But I get restless 


sittin’ round doing noth- 
ing.’’ ’ 

“*You’ve never been one 
to sit round doing nothing. 
But you’ve been stirrin’ 
since’before sun-up. You’re 
wearin’ yourself out.’’ 

“T can’t sleep much these 
nights. AndI might as well 
be up, helping brother Hal 
to get started to his work.’’ 


LD Jason went on to 
the house, muttering 
under his breath. Jason’s 
wife came to the kitchen 
door, wiping her hands on 
her apron. 

‘“Where’s the greens for 
dinner ?’’ she asked in sur- 
prise. 

Jason glanced down at the 
empty basket on his arm. 
“Collards ought to have 
been cookin’ two hours gone 
to be done for dinner,’’ he 
replied. 

‘But I wanted them for 
to-morrow. I thought you 
knew that.’’ 

‘‘Well, I didn’t get ’em,”’ he said shortly. 

She opened her mouth as if to speak again, caught 
the expression on his face and thought better of it. 

“And we don’t eat any more stuff out of Trudie’s 
garden patch. Do you understand ?”’ 

Trudie turned from her tub in surprise and would 
have remonstrated; but she, too, saw the stern frown 
on her father’s brow and was silent. For old Jason 
was an autocrat in his family, and no one ever thought 
of crossing him when he asserted himself. 

Hal Bishop came in from the lot. He paused on the 
step beside his father. 

“‘Have you got another strip of that buckskin? I’ve 
started to mend the harness.’ 

Jason directed Hal to where he could find the needed 
thong and passed on into the kitchen. He set down the 
empty basket. From a pair of antlers on the wall he 
tok a long, single-shot rifle. He carried the rifle to the 
door and looked regretfully at the lock, which was 
broken. Then, raising his voice, he called: 

‘‘Hal, bring me your rifle.’’ 

He replaced the broken rifle on the buck horns and 
took the repeating rifle from the boy’s hands. 

“Is it loaded ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Twelve loads in it. If youneed any more I’ll get’em.’’ 

‘“No; this’ll be plenty.’’ 

‘“‘Where are you goin’? After squirrel ?’’ 
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Old Jason did not reply to the question. He was turn- 
ing the rifle about in his hands, examining it critically. 

‘‘These newfangled guns ain’t accordin’ to my no- 
tion,’ he said. ‘‘I’d put my dependence in a single- 
bore every time.’’ 


Ws the rifle slung in the hollow of his arm, he 

went off down the steps and out again through 
the lot. Following a path, he dipped down the hillside 
to cross a branch on a Argh skirted for a little dis- 
tance up the other side of the branch, then, through a 
blackjack thicket, he mounted the hill on which stood 
Trudie’s log cabin. 

This time he went boldly in at the front gate. He 
opened the door of the cabin without knocking and 
stood for a moment looking sternly at the young man, 
who in surprise had turned to face him. 

He went inside, the door swinging shut behind him, 
and stood resting the butt of the rifle against the floor. 


‘‘Tarley,’’ he said, 
“I’m goin’ to leave you 
here alone with your 
repentance.” 


‘‘Well, you’re back, I see?’’ 

‘‘Where’s Trudie ?’’ asked the young man, an angry 
flush mounting into his face. 

“‘Don’t speak my gal’s name, Tarley Hope,’’ 
Jason thundered, taking a step forward, clutching the 
rifle against his body. 


old 


*‘T will speak her name! Where is she? I expected 
to find her here. I might have known it was some of 
your doins’, her leaving hercabin. Where is she? I’m 
goin’ to hunt her.’’ 

‘“Sit down, Tarley. I’ve got somethin’ to tell 
you.’’ There was a steely calmness in the old man’s 
voice. 

‘*Speak, if you’re so minded. 
well standin’.’’ 

“Sit down, Tarley. I’m telling you to sit, not askin’ 
you.’’ 

The rifle was now against Jason’s hip, the muzzle 
covering the young man’s breast. Jason’s thumb 
slowly drew back the hammer. 


fl laser tes glanced from the rifle to the keen old eyes, 
glinting like the flash when flint strikes steel. He 
stood half-crouched, his own eyes blazing defiantly. 
Jason took a step forward. Tarley backed slowly 
away and dropped into a straight chair behind him. 
Then, over Tarley’s shoulder, Jason saw on the beda 


I can listen just ag 










cheap suit-case lying open, _half- 
filled with clothing, with folded 
garments lying beside it. 

““So,’’ he said, his lips twisting 
into a sneer, ‘‘you’d sneak in and 

et your things and sneak out? 

onder you didn’t come in the 
night.’’ 

Tarley half-started from his chair. 
*‘T didn’t sneak in, an’ I haven’t 
been figgerin’ on sneakin’ out! 
You’ve no eall, Jason Bishop, to 
be comin’ here talkin’ to me like I 
was a dog.’’ 

“Sit quiet, Tarley.’’ Again there 
was the steely calmness in the old man’s voice. 

Jason’s eyes swept the wall of the cabin until they 
fell on a nail over which was looped a length of clothes- 
line. He passed behind Tarley’s chair and took it 
down. 

“*Put your hands behind you, Tarley.’’ 

‘““What are you going to do?”’ 

“‘I say put your hands behind you, or I’ll drive a 
bullet clean through you.’’ 

Sullenly, the young man did as he was bidden. Then 
Jason, having cut off an end of the line with his knife, 
tied Tarley’s wrists together. With half of the re- 
mainder, he lashed him securely to the back of the 
chair. 

When he had finished, he stood in front of Tarley and 
glared at him. ‘‘Now I reckon you'll sit still while I 
talk,’’ he said calmly. 


HE drew up a low rocking chair beside the smolder- 

ing fire, the kind of a chair a woman likes to 
sit in when she is sewing. The rifle rested across his 
knees. His head was bowed and he did not look at 
Tarley as he began. 

‘‘It’s been a good deal less than a year since you 
come into this settlement 
an’ went to work loggin’ for 
Wes Flowers on the river. 
After only three months’ 
courtin’, you married my 
Trudie. It was against my 
judgment, for I didn’t know 
anything about you; but 
she was set on it, an’ J al- 
lowed it would break her 
heart if I run youoff. So 
when she set the day I called 
in the preacher myself an’ 
had it done quiet at home. 

“That little gal is the 
light of my eyes. I tried to 
be reconciled, an’ I give her 
this piece of land an’ helped 
build this house, so’s she 
could set up in her own way. 
Then, in two months, you 
sneaked off unbeknownst to 
me, an’ with all kinds of fair 
lies to her about goin’ down 
to Dosset to get work.”’ 

‘I didn’t lie to Trudie! 
An’ why would I tell you ? 
Wasn’t you always tryin’ 
to make it plain that Trudie 
rightly belonged to you an’ 
to her mother? Wasn’t 
you always interferin’, com- 
in’ between man and wife in my judgment on 
things ?’’ 

‘Said you was goin’ to Dosset to get work,’’ 
continued the old man, ignoring the interrup- 
tion. ‘‘When time went on an’ Trudie didn’t hear 
from you, an’ begun to get oneasy, I slips off an’ goes 
down to Dosset. You wasn’t there.’’ 

‘‘T couldn’t get work there. An’I wrote toher. I 
told her I was goin’ farther on an’ for her not to 
worry !’’ 

‘*An’ when time draws on an’ she don’t hear any- 
thing, she begins to pine away over here by herself, 
til tr come an’ took her home, almost drove her home, 
her cryin’ out against takin’ the bread of charity from 
my table, when she—my gal Trudie—had nothin’ but 
her little garden truck to eat, through you havin’ de- 
serted her! 

‘*She wouldn’t let a thing here be touched, sayin’ you 
would sure be back; an’ she used to come over an’ 
set an’ cry, till I forbid her the place. 

*‘An’ she learned to lie, my little gal Trudie did. 
When she went to the church-house on Sundays, an’ 
folks asked about you, she’d tell ’em you had written 
her a letter every week, you that hadn’t sent her the 
scratch of a pen since yourunoff. But it got to the 

ass where she wouldn’t go out any more, an’ when 
‘olks come to the house, she’d run away an’ hide on ac- 
count of her disgrace.’’ 

“‘T wrote to her an’I sent money. You shan’t sit 
there an’ lie about me like that!’’ Tarley in sudden 
rage, strained ineffectually at his bonds. 

‘Even when Jack Peters, who’s been two years gone, 
come back an’, hearin’ that Trudie had married one of 
your name, said he’d seen you down in Leslie, havin’ 
met you on the works of the big saw-mill there, Trudie 
held to you. She wrote a letter to you to Leslie an’ 
she give it to me to mail. But I took it, an’ tore it to 
pieces an’ scattered the pieces on the waters of Mudd 
creek.’’ [Continued on Page 20. 
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NEVER BE WITHOUT SOUP IN YOUR PANTRY —— 


































You said something, good old Sphinx, 
To free us from a daily jinx! 

For Campbell's Soup served every day 
Means lots of trouble cleared away! 
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No riddle now! 
4 When you plan your daily menu—when 
A the children come home from school hungry— 


when you are deciding “what to have” for 
luncheon or even your more elaborate dinner 
party—think how easily and how delightfully 
Campbell's Soups help to settle your problem! 
When appetites are big, select 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup. 


A delicious, substantial soup that just fits — ——— 
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your hungriest mood. Combined with the rich 
broth of Government-inspected ox tail joints are 
sliced ox tail joints not used in making the broth, 


12 cents a can 


tre HED AND Wilts 


lo 


— 


| and acquaint yourself with | 
| the many different kinds of 
| Campbell's Soups. Pick | 
| out an assortment of your | 
favorite soups and include | 


diced carrots and turnips, tasty tomato puree, | several “new kinds” to give | 
if a touch of French leeks, strengthening barley and Soy et ee 
i fresh parsley. Have Ox Tail Soup tonight and | Comphell's Soup every day | 
if see how much everybody enjoys it! | Remember our Guarantee: | 


your money back if not 


| satisfied. 


, 
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The Upholstered Child 


Becomes the Heroine of a Thrilling Drama in One Act 


ER very name had a cushioned 
sound. Not far off, around just 
one corner, were Rosies but not 
Rosamonds. Around-the-corner 
.was a place of small, overfilled 
houses and tall tenements— over- 
filled. Rosamond’s house stood in 

spacious lawns that occupied the greater part of a 
block.. The woman who.came to Rosamond’s house and 
washed all her delicate little gowns had tried once to 
reckon how sean lots, plain around-the-corner lots, 
those lawns would cut upinto. And the result of her 
calculations had frightened her. 

‘*Land o’ pity!’’ she cried, and decided for her own 
peace of mind to do no more land surveying. 

Rosamond’s aunt was perforce her mother also, and 
her father. It was Rosamond’s house, however, and 
the many ‘‘lots’’ were hers. There is a question here 
as to whether houses and money are a fair exchange 
for a mother and father. 

Aunt Adelaide was upholstered also, but with Rosa- 
mond’s luxury. She had come from a tiny country 
house to this upholstered house when a sad accident 
had made the child an orphan. That was six years ago 
and in six years one may forget many things and rise 
many rounds in the social ladder. Aunt Adelaide flat- 
tered herself that she was getting pretty near the top. 
Clubs were Aunt Adelaide’s specialty. 

‘“Too bad I’ll have to be gone two nights, my dear.’’ 
She had often been gone one. ‘‘But you’ll get along 
all right with Harris, ’’ which was equivalent to getting 
along all right with Jane. MHarris was Jane’s up- 
holstered name. It was ‘‘smart’’ to use the surname. 

“‘T really must have one day there to 
prepare my ae ”” Aunt Adelaide con- 
tinued. ‘*The Wynona Club is made u 
of such terribly learned women, I am al: 
ready trembling in my boots!’ 

Rosalind’s nervous little foot ceased 
swinging as her eyes sought the ex- 
tremely sketchy pair of low shoes Aunt 
Adelaide stood in. 

“Tf you tremble much you’ll tumble 
over. our heels won’t stand it.’’ 

‘*My dear! My dear!’’ 
Aunt Adelaide reprov- 
ed absently, already 
back in the delicate 
mazes of her speech. 
Harris was ae lax 
in her discipline of the 
child ; she must speak 
to Harris. 

“* Aunt Addy —’ 
‘« Aunt ‘Adalaida, 
dear.’’ 

‘“‘Aunt Addy-laide, 
what’ll I do while you 
are gone ?”’ 

This was one of those 
needless questions, for 
she knew—she knew! 
It had come toher right 
in a splendid flash—like 
that! while Aunt Addy- 
laide was talking about 
speeches and terribly 
learned folks. 

““T’ll be kidnapped, ’’ 
thought Rosamond with 
a delicious thrill. Only 
Harris - who- was-Jane 
could stand in the way 
after Aunt Adelaide 
had gone for the day. 
And Jane might be 
somehow managed; 
Rosamond was not go- 
ing to give up splendid 
ideas for any Janes! 


my 


S it happened, Har- 
ris-who-was-Jane 
was quite easily got out 
of the way. No ‘‘man- 
aging”’ at all required, 
except the managing 
hand of Fate which 
beckoned Jane home. 
She appeared before 
her young charge with 
the despatch in her 
hand. nusual anima- 
tion was apparent in all 
the lean person of Jane; 
all her wires were 
charged. 
“It’s my sister, 


‘Push me ‘at As if—as if you 


Author of ‘‘ Her Day of Grace,’’ ‘‘The Impulse 
Man,’’ and other stories 


ILLUSTRATED BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


Hazel-Marie—she’s going to be married an’ wants I 
should stan’ up with her! She’s got a dress for me— 
we’re just alike except our faces. Hazel-Marie’s the 
preeey twin. Don’t seem as though I could let Hazel- 

arie be married without I stan’ up! I wish Miss Ade- 
laide was to hone——’’ 

‘Oh, go on—go on, Jane! Tell the rest. Is she 
going to marry a—a lord or anything? Like the girl 
in your story-paper——’’ Rosamond caught herself up 
hastily. Jane was not supposed to know that her story- 
papers were ever borrowed and read with intense in- 
terest in secluded spots. It was from one of Jane’s 
papers Rosamond had conceived the thrilling idea of 

eing kidnapped. 

‘*No, miss, he’s a plumber. He’s got Pie away 
somewhere and wants that Hazel-Marie should be mar- 


ried an’ go with him. It’s that sudden. Don’t seem 
as though I could’nt go—’’ 

“‘Jane, go! I’ll’xplain to Aunt Addy. I’ll tell her 
’twouldn’t be—be legal for one twin to get married 
without the other twin standing up with her. She 


wouldn’t be married /—not honest Injun married. You 
go as fast’s you can go!’’ 

Rosamond’s little wires were electrified, too. The 
plumber might be a lord in disguise! Aseasy as—that! 
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was afraid somebody’d see!’’ 


‘**T take thee, Hazel-Marie,’’’ Rosamond mur- 
mured solemnly. ‘‘Hazel-Marie is a beautiful 
name to be—to be taken !’’ It was not so easy to 
visualize a Jane—‘‘I take thee, Jane.’’ 

It was, of course, the twin-ness that did it. Jane- 
who-was-Harris was drawn by the strong invisible 
chain that bound her to Hazel-Marie; there was no 
holding back. 

Rosamond, watching her retreating figure from the 
window, drew a long, free breath. 

“It’s wonderful!”’ she cried toherself. ‘‘ Now there 
isn’t anybody in the way.’’ No aunts, no guardian- 
nurses, no anybody. The big house was remarkably 
empty. Rosamond remembered joyfully that this was 
the ‘‘afternoon out ’’ of most of the servants. 


SF got the story-paper she required from Jane’s 
room and pored over the pages eagerly. Of course 

every single one of the tails—no, de-tails—could not be 

carried out. Of course she would have to kidnap her- 

rat But in Rosamond’s lexicon was no such word as 
ail. 

A note must be left in a conspicuous spot explaining 
about the—the Ransum to be left undera stone. What 
stone? 

“‘T know! The one that’s fallen off the stone post, 
down at the driveway. That's a beautiful stone!’’ 

The note she practically copied from the kidnapping 
story of Harris-who-was-Jane, in black, bold, rather 
wrigglish lines across the torn paper bag—it wasa torn 
bag in the story. 

“Your Child is in Safe Hands if you Obbey Direck- 
shuns,’’ was the vital part of the note, though the 
‘“‘Ransum’’ part was 
beautiful. osamond 
rolled it all like a sweet 
morsel under her pen. 

The Ransum was ten 
thousand dollars, to be 
deposited beneath the 
stone. 

“*Tt’s a lot to pay for 
me,’’ she thought, with 
becoming modesty. 
‘But there!’’ brighten- 
ing visibly, ‘‘if I kid- 
nap myself I’ll get the 
Ransum an’ I can give 
it right back to Aunt 
Addy! It’s only kind 
of borrowing it.’’ It 
would have to be kind 
of borrowed, to round 
out a proper kidnap- 


ping. 
“Tt’s—it’s rather a 
lonesomeish kind of 
one,’’ sighed Rosa- 
mond, but took courage 
again instantly. n. 
with the kidnapping! 


T the telephone she 
ordered a taxicab 
to be brought to the 
corner of Willis and 
Kingsbury. ‘‘A—a per- 
son will be there wait- 
ing. The driver must 
drive up and hurry the 
person into the auto 
very fast indeed. He 
will know the person by 
a thick green veil. The 
person will tell him 
where to drive to— 
promptly at two 
o’clock.’”’ 

There were a good 
many ‘‘persons.’’ It 
was ‘rather a strange 
message, all round, and 
the pew at the other 
end hung - before any 
other details except the 
corner of Willis and 
Kingsbury, the time, 
and the thick green 
veil could be obtained. 

“Some order!’ 
shrugged the party at 
that end. ‘‘ Sounds 
phony to me.’’ 

“Oh, go along Bill! 
Just as much money in 
it as if ’twas plain as 
the nose on your face!’’ 
[Continued on Page 18] 
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Be sure gay Ft use has real 
naptha init. If you can’t smell 
real naptha, it isn’t Fels-Naptha. 


Improves every washing-machine 

Fels-Naptha makes the washing-machine 
do even better work. The real naptha in 
Fels-Naptha loosens the dirt before the 
washing-machine starts its work. Then the 
Fels-Naptha soapy water churns through 
and through the clothes, quickly flushing 
away all the dirt. 


Campers write enthusiastically that 
Fels-Naptha washes greasy dishes and dish- 
cloths even in cold spring-water, and washes 
them clean. Any brook is a laundry with 
Fels-Naptha Soap. 


© 1922, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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Boil clothes with Fels-Naptha if you wish. After all the years that 
women have been used to boiling clothes, it seems hard to believe that with 
Fels-Naptha boiling isn’t necessary. Yet Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go 
in water of any temperature—and makes clothes sanitary. 

The real naptha combined with splendid soap in Fels-Naptha does 
the work, with only a little rubbing; so the temperature of the water is a 
matter of personal preference. Thousands of housewives tell us of the 
remarkable results they get with Fels-Naptha and boiling water. But 
those who wash clothes the Fels-Naptha way—with cool or lukewarm 
water—are saved the discomfort to hands, and the bother and expense 
of boiling. They save clothes, too, because Fels-Naptha with cool or 
lukewarm water does not weaken the fibre. By giving clothes a naptha 
cleansing and a soap-and-water cleansing Fels-Naptha makes them clean 
through and through. Thoroughly clean clothes last longer; and they 
are healthful. 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap and naptha. 
It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blend of splendid soap and real naptha in a 
way that brings out the best in these two great cleaners. Begin using 
Fels-Naptha today! Order it from your grocer. 


FREE If you haven’t seen or used Fels-Naptha lately, send 
for free sample. Write Fels-Naptha Sozp, Philadelphia. 


FELS-NAPTHA 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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How Pretty Teeth 





affect the smile—teeth freed from film 
See what one week will do 


The open smile comes naturally when 
there are pretty teeth toshow. But dingy 
teeth are kept concealed. 


The difference lies in film. That is what 
stains and discolors. That is what hides 
the tooth luster. Let us show you by a 
ten-day test, how millions now fight that 
film. 


Why teeth are dim 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. You can feel it now. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 

No ordinary tooth paste can effectively 
combat it. The tooth brush, therefore, 
leaves much of it intact. 

That film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
It often forms the basis of a dingy coat. 
Millions of teeth are clouded in that way. 


The tooth attacks 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Germs constantly breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film, and very few people es- 
cape them. 


Must be combated 


Dental science has long been seeking 
a daily film combatant. In late years two 


effective methods have been found. Au- 
thorities have proved them by many care- 
ful tests. Now leading dentists nearly 
all the world over are urging their daily 
use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been per- 
fected, made to comply with modern 
requirements. The name is Pepsodent, 
These two great film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. 


It goes further 


Other effects are now considered essential. 
Pepsodent is made to bring them all. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It mul- 
tiplies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits on 
teeth, so they will not remain and form 
acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer for acids which 
cause decay. 


Thus every application gives these tooth- 
protecting forces multiplied effect. 


These things mean whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth, They mean natural mouth condi- 
tions, better tooth protection. This ten- 
day test will convince you by what you 
see and feel. Make it for your own sake, 
then decide what is best. 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which also acts in other essential 
ways. 
leading dentists everywhere. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Dept. 955, 1104 Ss. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 



















Only one tube to a family. 


Approved by highest authorities, and now advised by 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 


What you will see 


Send this coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears, Then read 
the scientific reasons for the other 
good effects. It will mean a new era 
in teeth cleaning. 





Continued from Page 16 


which was very plain indeed. ‘“ You know 
where Willis Street is, don’t you? An’ 
Kingsbury ? Well, the corner’s where they 
come right slap together! I'll go, if you’re 
so scared.” 

“Who said scared!” grunted the party who 
was Bill. 


The corner of Willis and Kingsbury was in. 


that Around-the-Corner place where Rosies 
instead of Rosamonds dwelt, in tenements in- 
stead of cushioned and upholstered houses. 
Rosamond decided wisely to be kidnapped 
around the corner. 

The thick green veil—it should have been 
a thick blue one, according to the story-paper 
story, was one that had belonged to Jane. 
The tails—de-tails—couldn’t be exactly ones, 
more was the pity. 

The important note, without which the 
plot fell through, was left first ina prominent 
but not too prominent place where the second 
maid, or Banks, or the cook would be certain 
to come upon it in due time. But Rosamond 
was not satisfied. She changed it to many 
other prominent places. None of them satis- 
fied. 


Till—inspiration ! 

“Why, of course, I'll put it into the mail- 
box on the veranda. Then Banks’ll bring it 
in with the mail, an’ it'll be directed To 
Whom it may Consern an’ he'll be con- 
serned!” 


E would read it. Rosamond was sure of 
her Banks. A torn-paper-bag letter To 
Whom it Conserned—she pictured him, read- 


ing. 

On the corner of Willis and Kingsbury the 
taximan, Bill, appeared promptly, but not 
more promptly than his fare. 

“Quick! Get down an’ hurry me in!” 
whispered a little thick green voice intensely. 
“That’s the way you must do. Push me in! 
As if—as if you was afraid somebody’d see!” 

“But the lady that phoned——” 

“Tmher. Hurry, please!” 

In her excitement to be off Rosamond 
fairly danced on the pavement. She waveda 
little silken bag. A pleasant chinking sound 
reached Bill’s ear. 

“<T’ll pay two times the—the price.” What 
was the market price of kidnapping? “If 
you'll hurry up an’—an’ hustle me.” In Jane’s 
paper the fair victim had been hustled into 
the carriage. 

A moment later the adventure was under 
way—a jolting, chugging way. Rosamond, 
bounced about gloriously, was getting more 
and more thrilled. 

“Where to, ’m?” Bill boomed over his 
shoulder. 

““Where—to 7” Rosamond’s heart bounced 
now a beat or two. She had not thought 
where to. But, of course, there had to be 
somewhere-— 

“Tl tell you when we get there,” she 
piped. When she saw a good place, out of 
the window—any good place—— 

“But what street ’m ?” 

“This street. Just—just keep on going.” 

It chanced to be a very long street and keep- 
ing on was not difficult. Nor, as it came 
about, was it destined to be prolonged. 

“Stop here!” came in a clear call from 
the small, mysterious fare. And presently, 
the driver paid and disappearing, Rosamond 
found herself before a tiny, detached house 
of most humble aspect. A small and be- 
patched pair of blue over-alls flapping gently 
ona clothes-line had stoppedher. This was 
where-to. 

No one was in sight. The little house itself 
was to all appearances empty of human 
beings. And the little blue over-alls were 


mpty. 

“If I leave my dress for ’em, that will be 
fair,” ran the excited thoughts of the kid- 
napped and kidnapper—one and inseparable. 
“It’s a most new dress.” A most lovely little 
dress, sheer and embroidered. 

With Rosamond, decision was action. Wast- 
ing no more time, she procured the over-alls 
and in the shelter of a tiny, viney porch, ex- 
changed her dainty dress for them. The 
dress she pinned to the line in their place. 
Now she was a new Rosamond who was no 
Rosamond at all. Someone should surely 
have been there to laugh at her—or to cry. 
She had forgotten to take off Jane’s ex-veil; 
it was pushed back from her face and made a 
strange and remarkable head piece for the 
boy’s be-patched little rig beneath it. 


OW she remembered. She tore it off and 
crammed it into a convenient pocket. 
Rosamond’s thick thatch of fair hair was cut 
squarely above her ears, and might easily be 
a boy’s hair. The person who should have 
been there to laugh or cry would have kissed 
this boy—Rosamond then. 
It was warm and she was tired. And be- 
cause she did not know what to do next, she 


slipped down on the sagging steps, and 
planted elbows on knees—patched blue denim 
knees—and chin in the small soft cupof her 
palms. 

“T must think,” she said. Jane’s story had 
been a continued story. The kidnapping 
chapter had left off at the bare fact of the 
kidnapping. Rosamond was a little puzzled 
at her next move. 

“I’m kidnapped, but I don’t know what I 
ought to do next. It’s rather difficult ‘ to be 
continued !’”’ laughed she. ‘Anyway, I’m 
having a beautiful time! I like me when I’m 
aboy!” Sheleaped to her feet and executed 
a little dance of joy. 

No Aunt Adelaide, no Jane even! The 
shabby little street stretched before her—up, 
down—unexplored country. She would ex- 
plore it. , These were precious hours before 
the time set in the “‘ Ransum ”’ note under the 
driveway stone. She would never be a blue 
denim boy again. 


ie was a magic street, although to the cold 

eye of the ordinary passer-through the 
magic was well concealed. But not to the 
eyes of this free and untrammeled, this boy- 
Rosamond. She went her happy way, finding 
the hidden charm without effort. 

“It’s a nice childreny street. An’ mothers 
in it an’—an’ cats. I like this street. The 
houses are kind of little, as if you’d have to 
live close together in ’em—it must be nice to 
live close together. With children an’ cats 
—an’ mothers.” 

Mothers came out and called to the children 
and occasionally to the cats. 

“Ma-ary! Ma-a-ry!” 

“ Kit-Kit-Kit!” 

Once a mother chased a tiny run-away 
down the street. Rosamond, thrilled and in- 
terested, found herself in the heat of the 
chase ; found herself overtaking the tiny 
one and then heading him off in triumph. 

“Ah, the young rascal!—thank you, kid. 
That makes the fourth time to-day, the bad 
boy! Do you think I’m going to spend my 
days chasing him—there now!” 

“Qh! Oh, don’t hurt him!” 
cried. 

“Well, he ought to be hurt! There! and 
there!” but in another instant, to Rosamond’s 
surprise, she was following up her smart 
cuffings with kisses. Gentle kisses! The 
child reached upward a tearful face to get 
them. : 

“T’ve run away, too,” thought Rosamond, 
“but nobody chases after me. And cuffs me 
—and kisses me!” It was rather a joke and 
rather not. When she began to laugh at the 
funny thought, she wondered what she was 
laughing at—it wasn’t funny. 

“Aunt Adelaide never’d slap me, but Jane 
might.” Jane might even kiss her. Rosa- 
mond had never been certain she didn’t once 
ona time, when her eyes had been shut—her 
own eyes, not Jane’s. 

“Or else I dreamed a Jane-kiss. It was 
kind of a nippy one an’ just lasted a little in- 
stant, but—Well,” Rosamond thought, watch- 
ing the mother drag home the tiny run-away, 
“it’s nice to’ve been kissed even in a dream.” 


WHEN twilight descended upon the street 
of homes, lights sprang up in the win- 

dows. And hardly anybody remembered to 

pull the shades down. She could look in! 

It was fun to loiter along, lookingin. See- 
ing children setting supper-tables for their 
mothers and mothers bringing in plates of 
things and teapots. And nearly always the 
children laughed as if it was fun being there 
in the lighted room with a mother an’—an’ a 
teapot. 

Fathers came home with empty dinner- 
cans and children went scrambling to meet 
them. A bunch of children met the father 
Rosamond liked best. 

“What you brang to-night, daddy ?” 

“What you got in your pocket ?” 

“Tknow! I feelit! It’s round an’ sort of 
squashy !” 

“A orange !”" 

“T want a orange, daddy!” 

“Ah, get along with yer, the whole kit an’ 
b’ilin’!”” and the wave of a big arm scattered 
them. But Rosamond decided on the instant 
that it was nice to be a part of a whole kit 
an’ Db’ilin’. She had never heard queerer 
words, but she liked the sound of them. She 
liked the sound of father’s voice when he said 
them. 

Well, you couldn’t be awhole kit an’ b’ilin’ 
all by yourself, could you? It took mothers 
and fathers and sisters and brothers. 

“Not Aunt Adelaides and Janes,” sighed the 
little wanderer. 

The children had set the queer-sounding 
words to a queer-sounding tune and were 
chanting it now. The strains came out of the 
window to Rosamond—the one that was a 
little mite open. [Continued on Page 20.] 
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AP—One ball of light blue Iceland wool 
and one spool of white sweater silk are 
needed, with a little silk embroidery floss in 
three shades of pink and one shade of green, 
for roses. Work with a No. 1 bone hook. 
Begin at center of crown, with the Iceland 
wool. Ch. four, join in a ring, ch. three, 
make six d.c. in ring. Join. Second round— 


‘ee 





iN 
Yank 

Ch. four, one d. c. in each d.c. of preceding 
round, one ch. after eachd.c, Join; there 
are seven spaces in round. Third round— 
Slip st. to first space, ch. four, make one d.c. in 
first space, * ch. one, one d. c. in next space, 
ch. one, one d. c. in same space. Repeat from 
*around. After last d. c. ch. one and join; 
fourteen spaces in round. Fourth round— 
Ch. four, one d. c. in first space; * ch. one, 
one d. c. in next space, ch. one, two d.c. in 
next space with one ch. between. Repeat 
from * around. There will be seven increased 
spaces in round. In each round increase in 
each of these seven spaces, always making 
one d.c. in each space between and always 
making one ch. after each d. c., until crown is 
five inches in diameter. Work even for three 
inches for sides of crown and fasten off. 

For brim use sweater silk. Make twos. c. 
in each space around. Fold work double, one 
fold where s. c. round began. This is center 
back, other fold is center front. Measure off 
center of each side, and mark second st. from 
center, toward back. Work in s. c., always 
joining and turning at end of each round, and 
in each round increasing one st. in st. which 
was marked at center of each side,until brim 
is two inches wide. Fasten off. 

Turn brim back at center of front, folding 
it double, and catch down with a rambler rose 
embroidered with three shades of pink, work- 
ing two or three leaves at each side in lazy 
daisy st. Turn up back of brim on its entire 
width and make rambler rose motif there. 
For strings, make cords ten inches long of 
silk and ravel end for tassel. 


VER TER JACKET—This jacket is in six- 
months to one-year size, and takes two 
balls of blue or pink two-fold Sax- 
ony and two balls of white three- 
fold Saxony. A small quantity of 
white and a little sweater silk. 
Use a No. 2 bone crochet hook. 
Back—Begin at top, making ch. f 
twenty inches long with white, % 
turn, skip first ch., pick up SS 
aloop each in next two ch., £ 
draw through all, ch. one. * 
Pick up a loop each in next 
two ch., draw through all, 
ch.one. Repeat 
from *to end. This 
row@xtends up the 
sleeves and across 
back. Second row 
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Infant’s summer afthan. 





By Margaret Kingsland 
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The summery cap i 
for baby, at right, va 
is daintily made of \ 
blue Iceland wool 
and white sueater 
silk, with tiny ram- 
bler roses at neck 
and forehead. At 
the left is a practi- 
cal sweater jacket 
made of Saxony. 


—'lake pink thread double 
and draw loop of it through | 
loop on needle, letting white 
hang. Ch. two, one short d. c. (pick up as for 
d.c.and draw through all three loops at once) 
in each st. of preceding row, picking up on 
the back loop ofata. of preeating row. Make 
another row of short d.c., picking up on the 
double loop of sts. of preceding row. With 
white make a row like first row, beginning 
with three ch. and picking up on the back 
loop of sts. of preceding row. Fifth row— 
With white ch. three, pick upa loop in third 
ch. from needle, a loop in space between first 
and second clusters of preceding row. Draw 
through all, ch. one, * pick upa loop in same 
space where last loop of preceding cluster was 
picked up, a loop in next space ; draw through, 
ch. one. Repeat from * to end. Repeat last 
four rows until work is three inches deep. 
Omit five inches at each end of row, for 
sleeves, and across remaining ten inches work 
even for eight inches. Fasten off. 
Front—Measure off three inches at center 
of starting ch. of back, for back of neck. Be- 
ginning at end of sleeve where first row of 
back was begun, work one row of clusters 
with white to back of neck. Draw a loop of 
ink through loop on needle, make ch. one inch 
long, work two rows short d. c., along ch. and 
row, at end of second row draw white through 
loop on needle, make ch. one inch long, work 
two cluster rows, with pink make ch. one inch 
long, work two rows with pink. This gives 
full width for left front. Work sleeve and 
lower front to correspond with back. For right 
front begin next to back of neck, making one 
row with white, as instructed for left front. 
Make one row pink without increasing at 
neck, then increase two sts. at 
neck end each short d. c. row 
and one cluster each cluster 
row until right front is same 
width as left. Finish to cor- 
respond with left front. 

Join garment, make a row of 
clusters around edges. For col- 
lar make two-inch ch., and 
work four pattern rows, using 
white silk instead of pink, for 

short d. ¢c. rows. When 
; strip is long enough 
* for neck, fasten off and 
sew to garment. 
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Instructions will be sent by mail for five cents. 
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OMEN of America—active women 
who place coolness and comfort on 
a par with daintiness—insist upon getting 
Lady Sealpax once they have tried it. 


Lady Sealpax is arevelation! It has been 
called an athletic underwear because it 
has all those cool comfort features of 
men’s athletic underwear — the form- 
fitting athletic cut—the wide roomy legs. 


But Lady Sealpax is truly a feminine garment— 
made in a wide range of dainty materials that 
add a touch of loveliness to the charm of comfort. 
You must try Lady Sealpax to appreciate it. 


You buy Lady Sealpax in individual sealed en- 
velopes—an assurance that each garment reaches 
you as fresh and crisp and clean as on the day it 
was made and laundered. 


Sealpax for Men 


For the men of the family there is no underwear 
quite as free-and-easy, light-and-breezy as Sealpax. 
Famed everywhere as a better athletic under- 

ee wear sold in a cleaner way. Men appreciate i 
Men's Sealpax $125 ‘ at , 


eUaion Sait) Sealpax for Children 

a : “Little Brother” and “Little Sister” Sealpax bring 
“Dad’s Comfort to Dad’s Kids.” Cool and com- 
fortable, made with patented double seat, taped 
buttons and other reinforcement features to resist 
the hard wear of active children. 





For all the family—Sealpax sold everywhere! 


=Y a Send your contest answer to 
Children’s $100 COMPETITION DEPT., THE SEALPAX CO., BALTIMORE. MD. 
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By Mrs. Knox 
EE 


June's 


Alaska Surprise 


(Something entirely new) 


N writing these “talks” I have tried 
not to use superfluous adjectives, but 
for this month’s new dessert it seems 
there is nothing that will quite describe 
it except to tell you that it is the best 
and most unusual dessert of the season. 


You will find it easy to make and the 
favorable comments that will be made 
when it is served (either when you are 
entertaining or as a treat for the family), 
will please you. Itsappearance is unique 
andits flavor delicious. Hereis the recipe: 


ALASKA SURPRISE 
CHOCOLATE MIXTURE 


114 envelopes Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

Ve cup cold water 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1 quart milk Few grains salt 
3 squares unsweetened chocolate 1 cupsugar 


Soak gelatinein cold waterten minutes. Melt 
chocolate, add sugar. Scald milk; add the 
soaked gelatine and when dissolved, the choc- 
olate mixture and salt. Then add flavoring. 
Turn into melon mold, or square bread pan, 
first dipped in cold water and chill. 


CREAM FILLING 
i envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
44 cup cold water 44 cup sugar 
1 pint heavy cream 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1 cup scalded milk 


Soak gelatine incold water ten minutes and 
dissolve in hot milk; then add sugar. Set bowl 
containing mixture in pan of cold water and 
stir until mixture begins to thicken. Add 
cream, beaten until stiff, and flavoring. 


When chocolate mixture is very firm, re- 
move enough of the center to make room for 
the Cream Filling, leaving walls about three- 
fourths inch thick. Fill with the cream mix- 
ture and replace chocolate mixture over the 
top. Chill. Fruit may be moldedinthecream 
filling if desired. 


NOTE—Either one of the above recipes 
may be used as a dessert alone. Chocolate 
ice cream may be used in place of the choco- 
late mixture in which to mold the cream filling. 


FREE 


If you wish other recipes to serve when 
you entertain, as well as for every-day 
home meals, send for my free booklets 
“Dainty Desserts”and “Food Economy.” 
Just enclose 4c in stamps to cover post- 
age and mention your grocer’s name. 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


Johnstown, N. Y. 





101 Knox Ave., 





Contains Lemon 
Flavoring, No 


Gelatine for 
lemons required 


t Plain Sparkling 
general use 








“ Whole kit 'n’ b’ilin’—kit ’n' b’ilin’!” 

“ B’ilin’—b’ilin’—b’ilin’ !” 

Rosamond tried to join in, but stopped al- 
most as soon as she began. 

“T guess I’m out of tune,” 
And went on to other windows. 
all lighted windows. 

It was a little cool now, but the blue over- 
alls were warmer than flimsy little dresses. 
Rosamond affected a boy-stride in them and 
felt better. 

“T’m having a nice time—I guess I’m hav- 
ing one,” she told herself. But it looked like 
kind of a longish time to midnight when she 
was due at the driveway-stone to collect the 
Ransum. She hurried past the lighted win- 
dows where the suppers looked the most de- 
licious. 

“1 guess,” admitted Rosamond whimsically, 
“that ’tisn’t my legs that hurry me by—it’s 
my stomach.” 

A wise little stomach. 

All this time, while she pursued her strange 
little adventure among the lighted windows 
of the Street of Homes, at the great cushioned 
house she had run away from there was con- 
sternation and dread. At the discovery of 
the note among the late afternoon letters, a 
curious little intruder, vague worries had 
changed to wild terrors. The child was not 
just hiding. The second maid, Banks, and 
the cook, wrung impotent hands. Banks 
took the initiative and chattered frenziedly 
through the telephone to Jane, at that thrill- 
ing moment just about to “stand up.” There 
are many heroes in this prosaic world—here 
was one. Just as she was, in the dress-that- 
fitted of Hazel Marie, the pretty twin, Jane 
answered that frenzied call. She waited not 
for weddings; she relinquished without a 
quiver the joys of standing up. 


sighed she. 
They were 


T was Jane who knew where to find Aunt 
Adelaide, and Jane who called that lady 
up, also on the brink of ‘standing up.’”’ The 
speech so anxiously prepared was never 
delivered. 
“Have you found her?” demanded Aunt 
Adelaide on her arrival at the cushioned door. 
“‘No’m—no’n, not yet.” 
“Not yet! Do you mean to say she has 


“Some of my folks live at Leslie. I was 
stayin’ with them. I wrote from there an’ 
sent money for Trudie to come. I didn’t get 
any answer an’ I’ve come back to take her 
away.” 

“Don’t blacken your soul by lyin’, Tarley.” 
Old Jason’s voice quivered with suppressed 
rage. ‘For thirty years I’ve been gettin’ my 
mail over at the post-office at White’s Bluffs, 
ridin’ over there regular once or twice every 
month. Since you’ve been gone I’ve been 
every week; an’ I’ve asked specially for my 
daughter’s mail. Don’t blacken your soul by 
lyin’, because, before I leave this room, I’m 
goin’ to kill you.” 

The young man sat rigid, his mouth drop- 
ping open. “Going to kill me?” he whis- 
pered. 

“T’ve come here to have an understandin’. 
I brought this rifle to make you listen to me, 
for I was sure you’d fling up your head an’ 
talk big, just like you've set out to do. I 
wanted to get it straight from you as to what 
was what. But I’ve decided to kill you.” 

“You'd shoot me in cold blood, tied up toa 
chair like this ?” 

“What difference does it make how any- 
body kills any one of your stripe? You’ve 
brought my little gal down into the ashes of 
shame. My heart’s been wrung when she lay 
cryin’ all night, or maybe fell to sleep only to 
start up callin’ your name. It’s been wrung 
as I watched her workin’ her fingers to the 
bone tryin’ to down the shame of your deser- 
tion, which she wouldn’t own to. It’s been 
wrung till I swore that if you ever crossed 
my path I’d kill you like I’d killa rattlesnake. 
But when I come to-day, I come to talk. How- 
somever, when, instead of speakin’ the truth 
like a man, you sit there an’ tell things you 
know is lies, there ain’t anything for it but to 
rid the world of you.” 


hie angry gleam in the old man’s eyes was 
not unmixed with the light of fanaticism 
as he continued: 

“T'll give you half an hour to meditate on 
your past sins an’ try in some part to make 
your peace with God. I'll grant you that 
much.” Jason glanced at the big clock on the 
mantel, a wedding gift from himself and his 
wife to Trudie. The clock had long since 
stopped. He got up from his chair and 
wound it. ‘‘When the hour strikes you’re 
goin’ todie. The Lord says that vengeance 
is His; but in your case I count myself His 
appinted instrument.” 





The Upholstered Child 


Continued from Page 18 


been missing all this time ? And you naven’t 
notified the police! That she has been kid- 
napped !” 


pe. whose upholstered name was Harris, 

was pale and grim in the pretty twin’s 
dress. But she stood her ground. She had 
found small fingerprints on her story-paper 
upstairs; she knew the prints—and the story. 
She had her reasons for the theory she had 
evolved. 

“JT wouldn’t let ’em,” Jane said huskily, “call 
the police, I mean. Not till after midnight, 
anyways.” 

“ After midnight!’ 

“Yes, ma’am—twelve o’clock. It’s after 
nine now. We got to wait, Miss Adelaide—I 
—I feel we got to wait! If she ain’t—if we 
don’t find her ourselves by then, I’ll run every 
step o’ she way to the police station! I'll do 
anythin’ !” 

But Aunt Adelaide was in no waiting mood. 
The alarm went forth and the professional 
hunt was on. There were strange features in 
the case, but the professionals were used to 
strange features. Aunt Adelaide was advised 
to respond fully to the requirements of the 
kidnappers. The ransom was very modest— 
not worth objecting to! Might easy’ve been 
a cool hundred thousand. There’d have been 
somethin’ doin’! 

But while poor Aunt Adelaide telephoned 
wildly to her business man, Jane found the 
little run-away. At eleven she came rushing 
in, agitated but triumphant. A guilty soul 
had been Jane’s, but she was saved—saved in 
her guilt! 

“Come quick, Miss Adelaide! Follow me!” 
She was pulling Aunt Adelaide along, but 
there was little need. Thatsound in Jane’s 
shrill voice carried hope withit. ‘I went out 
a little earlier’n twelve when the letter said 
to go. I thought maybe she’d be—an’ she 
was! But I never touched her—I wanted 
you should see—oh, I’m cryin’! I’meryin’ !” 

As presently Aunt Adelaide was crying. 

They found the child asleep beside the 
driveway-stone. A weary little blue jeans 
boy-child with Rosamond’s flushed little face. 
As they gazed, Jane sobbingly whispered her 
theory that had proved a true one. 


His Hour of Fate 


Continued from Page 14 


Tarley’s eyes were haggard. The perspira- 
tion broke from his face and trickled down 
over his brow and cheeks. 

“But you'll be found out,” he gasped. 
“Think of Trudie!” 

“You’ve been delivered into my hands. 
Nobody will ever know I killed you. Come 
night, I’ll take you out in the garden an’ bury 
you deep. When you cease to clutter the 
earth, then maybe Trudie will find some 
peace.” 

“ But it’s murder you’re aimin’ to do, man! 
You'd murder me an’ hide my body !” 

Old Jason had resumed his seat and now sat 
with his eyes fixed on the face of the clock. 

‘You're wastin’ time, Tarley,’’ he said. 
“Better be addressin’ your remarks to your 
Maker.” 


RESENTLY he rose from his chair. ‘Hold 
on, Tarley,” he said, not realizing how his 
words would sound. ‘I’ve got a notion. It 
won't be my hand that strikes you down, 
after all. Your Maker Himself shall decide 
when your time is come.” 

He leaned the rifle against the wall. Taking 
the unused half of the clothesline from the 
floor he tied Tarley’s ankles securely to the 
rounds of the chair, drawing the boy’s feet 
back until they were clear of the floor. Then, 
as if still not satisfied, he drew him back and 
lashed a round of the chair to the bedpost. 

From near the window he took a small 
table, which he brought and placed in front 
of the fireplace. On it lay the only book in 
the house, a Bible with a flexible back. He 
opened this about the middle of the book and 
into the support thus formed he placed the 
rifle, the muzzle directed toward Tarley. 

He knelt beside the table and glanced 
through the sights of the rifle. Then, witha 
splinter of wood from the hearth, he raised 
the front end of the Bible. A little more ad- 
justment and the rifle was aimed with deadly 
accuracy at Tarley’s heart. 

From a work-basket on a shelf beneath the 
table, the old man now took a spool of thread. 
He broke off a length, fastened the end to 
the trigger of the rifle, passing it beneath 
the lock, so that the thread would pull straight, 
then held the thread to see how it would 
measure to the clock on the mantel. 





“Don’t she look sw-eet,” sobbed Jane, “in 
them little pants? I'll carry her in, ma’am.” 

“ No, no!” Aunt Adelaide was pushing her 
aside and gathering up her child. But in the 
gentle jolt and jar of it, the Rosamond-boy 
stirred and murmured drowsily. 

“I'm cold—I wanta blanket, Jane. Jane !— 
oh, what a nice, warm one!” as the soft 
“blanket ” of Aunt Adelaide’s arms tucked 
her in. 

“Why !"" Rosamond’s eyes were open now. 
The daze of sleep cleared a little—just a little 
more. Then it was—no, it wasn’t a dream 
either! The night air was on her face; she 
caught a glimpse of her own dangling blue 
legs. She had been kidnapped—it was nota 
dream. A little touch of dignity came to 
Rosamond and stayed a moment. She strug- 
gled in the warm blanket and tried ‘to sit up. 

“The Ransum—I remember! Put me down! 
I came to get the Ransum! Under the stone 
—there wasn’t anybody else to come—I 
must’ve kind of gone to sleep——” 

But already the little touch of dignity had 
slipped away. The child settled back. 

“Oh, I guess you needn’t, either—put me 
down, 1 mean. I mean it’s—it’s nice here. 
Nicer’n Ransums.” 

The face of Aunt Adelaide at that! In the 
faint shine of the electric street-light, it was a 
new Aunt Adelaide’s face. Jane trotted beside, 
holding a hanging little hand. Jane’s squeeze 
traveled up to Rosamond in her blanket and 
that was nicer, too, than Ransums. 

A little afterward, bathed and nightgowned, 
she found herself in: a rocking-chair before a 
beautiful snappy fire. Aunt Adelaide was in 
the rocking-chair, too, and it was rocking ! 
It was creaking beautifully, almost a little 
creaky tune. Aunt Adelaide’s arms held 
tight. Jane was there, tiptoeing about and 
nodding and smiling whenever she caught 
Rosamond’s eye. Inthe open doorway—why, 
there was the cook! And the second maid, 
and Banks, alittle way behind! They were 
all smiling in at Rosamond. It was a beauti- 
ful smiling place. 

Fireshine and the little creaky tune and 
everybody there—— 

“Why!” Rosamond laughed in soft de- 
light, ‘‘ the whole kit an’ b’ilin’ of us!” 


He now swung open the little circular glass 
door that covered the face of the clock and 
tied the thread to the end of the long hand as 
it pointed to the hour. Carefully, then, he 
cocked the rifle without disarranging it and 
stood back to eye his handiwork. 

“Tarley,” he said, “I’m goin’ to leave you 
here alone with your repentance. This rifle 
has a hair trigger. The littlest touch will. 
trip the hammer. Sometime betwixt now 
and the strikin’ of the hour the hand on that 
clock will tighten this string and the Lord 
will summon you into His presence.” 

He turned and, without looking back, moved 
toward the door. 

“Jason, Jason, don’t leave me like this!’ 
Tarley screamed. ‘Shoot me if you've a 
mind to. But don’t leave meto die by inches! 
I wrote the letters. I swear I wrote the let- 
ters. Jason, Jason——” 

The old man slammed the door on the agon- 
ized cries and, leaving his son-in-law to stare 
helplessly as the hand crept slowly about the 
face of the clock, he set out for home. 

As he hurried off down the path he found 
that he was trembling violently. And it 
seemed that he still could hear Tarley’s cries 
ringing inhisears. His name, often repeated, 
seemed to be following him from the little 
cabin on the hill. In imagination he could 
see Tarley writhing in his chair, his eyes 
staring, straining at his ropes until his face 
was congested. 

Dreading that the rifle would go off before 
he was out of hearing he hastened his steps 
almost toarun. He wasso nervous that, as 
he crossed the branch, he started at the sud- 
den crashing of a steer among the reeds and 
almost fell from the log. 


S he entered the lot gate he could see Hal 
over near the barn still working on his 
harness, splicing a trace, while the old horse 
stood patiently, motionless except for an oc- 
casional switch of his long tail. 

When he went into the yard he saw Trudie 
start up from a chair on the back porch and 
come running down the steps toward him. 
While still half the yard divided them she 
called out to him, stretching out her hands. 

“Oh, pa, they’re from Tarley! A whole 
bundle of ’em. Mr. Swanson, the postmaster, 
come over himself from White Bluffs an’ 
brought ’em. He didn’t know. He didn’t 
know ’til Neil Hollis told him. He was gettin’ 
ready to send them off in the dead mail.” 

Stopping before [Continued on Page 25.] 
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Summer Styles In Ready-to-Wear 
Designs ieenec aintON 


My dear — 

“Nay oF send.you 
nuy new tittle hook 
(oF thal tolls of 250 

Mays to se 

ic? “ot is free 


& 


to all eho ask for 
it. Address 


438 Broad way, New York 


The booklet Mrs. Thompson offers 
you is something every woman 
ought to have. 


It is compiled out of a lot of rich 
experiences; things women every- 
where have found out about elastic 
and the unusual things it will dc. 
Not only keeping waists down and 
stockings up, but acting as curtain 
rods, straps for baby’s crib, for auto 
cushion—hundreds of things. 


Reelastic quality can be depended 
upon to fill all these needs. You 
can buy it at any store, in any width, 
black or white. Insist on the name, 
REELASTIC. 

Reelastic comes in a handy 12-yard 
reel; each reel in a container, secuy- 
tis tet a tad hat aed 
— ae eary as needed; no short . 
ends, no waste. | 

Be sure to get your copy of the 
Booklet; you will be glad to get the 
new ideas it will give you. Write 
today. 


ADDRESS 
THE AMERICAN MILLS CO. | 


OF NEW YORK 
438 BROADWAY rH NEW YORK CITY 


Makers also of Sik and Silk-Finlsh HAMDEN Hat 
Elastics, Round Cords, Vienna Oval and Flat Braids 
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STYLISH coat-dress built on simple lines is shown in No. 1568. The dress is 
made of green linen, with lower edges embroidered in transfer design No. 
11019. Dainty frills of lace finish the vest and cuffs, and the attractive collar may 
be worn high or low. This dress is designed for 34 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 
four yards and three-quarters of 32-inch material. Transfer five inches wide, 
one yard and one-half in the pattern. 
MART simplicity is well illustrated in slip-on dress No. 1665, of blue and gray 
\?  ratine, with sleeves and side portions of plain blue. This dress is designed 
for 14 to 20 years. Size 16 years requires three yards of 36-inch material, with 
one yard and one-half of contrasting material for sleeves. 
CHARMING dress of pink and white gingham combined with plain pink linen 
is illustrated in No. 1677. The model follows the prevailing rhode of simple 
straight. lines, but shows interesting details in the scalloped cuffs, collar and side 
panels. This dress is designed for 14 to 20 years. Size 16 years requires four 
yards and one-half of 32 to 36-inch material. 


N its lowered waist-line, bateau neck and plaited panels, slip-on dress No. 1682 and w, en youneed 
beltiné —be sure 
to get Sta-Up 


os 
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reflects many of the season’s leading style features. This dress is designed 
for 34 to 44 bust. Size 38 requires four yards and three-eighths of 40-inch ma- 
terial, with one yard and five-eighths of contrasting goods for panels. 
A MOST satisfactory slip-on blouse for sport or general wear is illustrated in 
No. 1683. Yellow canton crepé is combined with an attractive shade of 
golden brown. This blouse is designed for 34 to 44 bust. Any size requires one 
yard and five-eighths of 36 or 40-inch material. 


SUMMER is clearly suggested in the dainty dress No. 1685, of flowered mauve +e poet 
organdie, with ita hemstitched tucks, oddly-shaped cuffs and sash with perky fi rust 
bow. This same model would make a charming evening dress with the cufts lle with non 


omitted and the blouse slashed on the shoulders. This dress is designed for 14 slay-supports 
to 20 years. Size 16 years requires five yards of 32-inch material, 
12yd Rolls 


Patterns may be purchased from THE PropLe’s Home JOURNAL PATTERN four widths 
Company, 80 Lafayette Street, New York. Children’s Patterns, 15 cents; Misses, 
20 cents; Embroidery, 20 cents, Waists, (5 cents; all other patterns for adults, 
25 cents, all postpaid. 
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Pictured above is the new double-walled, double- 
draft, rapid cooking Giant SUPERFEX Burner found 
only on the latest model New Perfection Oil 
Cook Stove. 

At the right is shown the 4-burner model (No. 304 
with New Perfection Oven) of this new speedy 
oil stove equipped with ONE Giant SUPERFEX 
Burner and three Standard SUPERFEX Burners 
having the same double-walled, double-draft, 
construction as the Giant. 

Other models are—-the 3-burner, No. 303; and the 
2-burner, No. 302. Each model of the new 300 


Series has one Giant SUPERFEX Burner. 





PsuseHoLD 






Canadian inquiries regarding these new ranges should e 
be addressed to The Perfection Stove Company, 
Limited, Sarnia, Ontario, manufacturers in Canada of 
the famous Blue Chimney New Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. 


at fast! 


The Kind of Range 
Youve Always Wanled 


E world’s largest makers of oil stoves and ranges have 
crowned their achievements with the production of an 
oil stove that cooks as fast as gas and is absolutely reliable. 


Its speed and success are all in the New SuperrFex Burner 
which grills a minute steak, roasts a leg of mutton, bakes 
a chicken pie or preserves a kettle of fruit in proper time 
—fast or slow—for each operation, be it an intense searing 
flame or a gentle simmering heat. 


Over four million housewives already appreciate the relia- 
bility, safety, economy and comfort of the New Perfection 
Oil Cook Stove. This new burner adds quickness and 
absolute heat control to the sturdy virtues of these New 
Perfection Models. 


To accommodate the Surrerrex Burners and the Giant 
SupERFEX, we have constructed a stove that for beauty, 
strength, smartness, convenience, completeness and all- 
around satisfaction, sets a new standard. Nowon exhibition 
for the first time—America over. Visit your dealer. 


These new (Series 300) models of the New Perfection line, 
equipped with the revolutionizing Surerrex Burners, are 
additional to the long established, regular New Perfection 
Line. The Series 30 New Perfection models, famous and 
favored the world over, continue to be the most popular 
oil stoves made at their price. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Also Makers of ALADDIN Utensils and PERFECTION Oil Heaters 
7233 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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The Giant Superrex Burner is 7 inches in 
diameter, the largest oil cook stove burner and 
the most powerful ever marketed. 


Look for the name SUPERFEX on the 









What you getin 
this new stove- 
See it NOWat 
your dealers. 


. Cooking speed of the giant gas burner 
—in the Giant Superrex burner. 
Cooking speed of the standard gas 
burner—in the standard size SUPERFEX 
burner. 


. Abundant heat that is absolutely 
clean and odorless. 


. Greater economy and reliability of 
Cooking with kerosene oil. 


. Operating convenience and new 
time-saving features. 


. Handsome, sturdy, long-lived stove 
with higher and bigger Aladdin 
Quality Porcelain Enameled Cooking 
Top, and new base shelf for utensils. 


. The New Perfection quality—stand- 
ard the world over. 


. Two sizes of SuperFEx Burners—one 
Giant and three standard Surerrex 
Burners. 


8. A new(more beautiful) Gray Enamel 


finish on all chimneys. 


ray Burners. 


O;/ Cook Sioves € Ranges 
SUPERFEX Surners 


‘” 
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A FASHION 
HINT 
FOR WOMEN 
Mateli Jforst 





HILE there is probably no 
item of feminine apparel which 
comes in for as close scrutiny as 
. Stockings, there are still, otherwise 
_ faultlessly dressed women who give ap- 
parently little thought to their hosiery. 
Women who-would never think of 
passing a mirror without adjusting ‘a 
hat, tucking a straying lock in place 
or administering a few deft pats with 
friend powder-puff, trip serenely down 
the street with stocking seams running 
woefully askew, 


And what is more unsightly than a 
crooked seam? 

Will some women never learn they 
can be forever rid of this dire misfor- 
tune by buying Burson Hose? 


Burson stockings, as you are prob- 
ably aware, are fashioned in the knit- 
ting so that they conform perfectly to 
the graceful contour of the leg and 
ankle, and they have no seams to twist 
and pull awry. 

Years ago, before the wonderful 
Burson looms were invented | stocking 
manufacturers hit upon the idea ot 
putting seams in stockings to make a 
poorly shaped article fit a little better. 
Even today, some ordinary seamless 
stockings, with just as many needles 
to the ankle as the leg, are made to 
imitate real fashioned hose by sewing 
a mock seam up the back. It is diffi- 
cult to detect this until after the stock- 
ings are laundered, when they lose 
their pressed-in shape. 

To avoid the risk of getting stock- 
ings which are not permanently shaped 
you should buy Burson, because the 
fashioning or shaping is plainly visible. 

Once you have worn Burson | am 
sure you will agree with me that they 
are not only more stylish but that 
they are extremely comfortable. 





Sum. -AfercerizeD - {(1sLE + (OTTON 


Srorts Sitns anp HVEATUERS 


BURSON | 


- Fashioned OSe | 


Buxsow Kxittinc Company, Rocxrorp, It. 











Ready-to-Wear Styles for Children’s 


Summer Frocks 
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ASY to make and to launder are chil- 
dren’s rompers No. 1130J, of plain 
blue chambray, the trimmings of checked 
gingham with Peter Pan collar and 
kimono sleeves that may be long or 
short. These rompers are designed for 
1,2and 4 years. Size 2 years requires 
one yard and three-quarters of 32 to 36- 
inch material. 


oe middy dress is always popular, 
and the one shown in No. 1164J is 
most attractive. As illustrated it is 
made of white galatea with red collar. 
This dress is designed for 4 to 12 years. 
Size 8 years requires three yards and 
one-eighth of 36-inch material, with 
three-cighths yard of contrasting ma- 
terial for collar. 


ONGEE wears and launders well, som 
the wise mother will choose it for 
the child’s frock No, 1497, with its match- 
ing bonnet No. 1538. Both frock and 
bonnet are trimmed with bright-colored 
appliqué flowers of wool, for which 
transfer design No. 11001 was used. This 
dress is designed for 4 to 10 years, and 
the bonnet for 4 to 12 years. Size 8 years 
requires three yards and one-half of 32-inch 
material for dress and bonnet. Transfer is 
five inches wide, two yards to the pattern. 






6 Boe winsome wee maid is very proud of her 

dress and bonnet of white dimity shown 
in dress No. 1257J. This dress is designed for 
2 to 6 years, and bonnet No. 1541 for 6 months 
and 2 years. Size 2 years requires two yards 
and one-quarter of 36-inch material for dress, 
with three-eighths yard of material for bonnet. 


"THE little girl of to-day demands as varied 
a wardrobe as her mother, and capes play 
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an important part in it. An interesting model 
of tan and green check sport flannel is shown 
in No. 1482. This cape is designed for 4 to 14 
years. Size 8 years requires two yards of 54- 
inch material, with two yards and one-half 
of 36-inch lining. 


Fo the growing boy the smart-looking gray 

tweed suit No. 1686, with its white piqué 
vest and collar has much to recommend it. The 
collar and vest may be detachable for easy 
laundering. This suit is designed for 4 to 8 
years. Size 6 years requires one yard and 
one-half of 54-inch material, with five-eighths 
yard of 36-inch piqué. 





DRAWINGS BY 
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4 ELLOW and white checked gingham 

make the pretty bloomer dress 
No. 1684. A simple design in cross stitch 
is carried out in black woolen yarn. This 
bloomer dress is designed for 4 to 12 
years. Size 8 years requires three yards 
and one-half of 32-inch material. 


AVY-BLUE linen makes the trou- 
sers and white batiste the blouse 
in the quaint little Oliver Twist suit No. 
1431. This suit is designed for 2 to 6 
years. Size 4 years requires one yard 
of 36-inch material for trousers, with 
same amount of contrasting goods for 
the blouse. 


PABRTICULABLE suited to the sturdy 

small boy are the rompers No. 1456, 
of tan linen piped in brown, with short 
sleeves and square neck. These rompers 
are designed for 2 to 6 years. Size 4 
years requires two yards and one-half 
of 32-inch material, with one-half yard 
of contrasting material for trimmifg. 


CHARMING little dress is No. 1453, 

of pink handkerchief linen. The 
scalloped edges are embroidered in white, for 
which transfer design No. 11002 was used. 
This dress is designed for2to6 years. Size 4 
years requires one yard and one-half of 36 to 
40-inch material. Transfer is three inches 


. wide, three yards to the pattern. 








Patterns may be obtained from THE PErO- 
PLE’s HoME JOURNAL PATTERN COMPANY, 80 
Lafayette Street, New York. Children's Pat- 
terns, 15 cents ; Misses, 20 cents; Embroidery, 
20 cents; Waists, 15 cents ; all other patterns 
for adults, 25 cents, all postpaid. 





His Hour of Fate 


Continued from Page 20 


him, breathless, she saw that the old man had 
not grasped anything of what she had told 
him, so she began over again. 

“Mr. Swanson says he didn’t know I was 
married, an when you asked for your daugh- 
ter’s mail he just looked for Trudie Bishop. 
He didn’t know who Mistress Tarley Hope 
was, an’ he kept layin’ these letters by. He 
didn’t know ’til this mornin’, when Neil 
Hollis, who had come over from here after 
his mail, told him he had seen Tarley get off 
the boat there at the bluffs. An’ when Mr. 
Swanson asked him who Tarley was he told 
him about me an’ Tarley bein’ married. An’, 
pa, Tarley’s comin’ back! He wrote it in one 
of these letters. An’ Neil saw him get off 
the boat. He ought to be here any time.” 


) ie bewilderment, old Jason passed his hand 
over his face. He took the letters in his 
hand and looked at them. 

“You say these letters come from Tarley ?” 

“Yes; an’ some of them has got gov’ment 
money orders in them. There’s upward of a 
hundred dollars. Tarley was that worried 
about not hearin’ from me! In one of them 
he said for me to come down to Leslie where 
he’s got a good job, Then he wrote that he 
was comin’ after me. Oh, pa, he’ll be here!” 

As she stood looking up at him, her big 
brown eyes were filled with tears; but the 
sweetest of little smiles kept chasing each 
other across her face. Old Jason still fum- 
bled at the letters. 

“You say these is from Tarley?” he re- 
peated. 

She laughed at him through her tears. 
“Yes, pa, from Tarley. Can’t you get that 
into your head? He's been writin’ an’ sendin’ 
money an’ worryin’.” 

Jason brushed his hand upward over his 
brow, so that his hat was knocked off and fell 
unheeded on the ground. Then he thrust the 
letters at her. ‘ 

“Take 'em!” he said, thickly. 

He turned and strode back toward the gate. 
He swung it open and started hastily across 
the lot, breaking presently into a heavy, 
stiff-jointed run. He had turned toward the 


big lot gate, but, catching sight of Hal and the 
ol 


horse, he veered his steps. 

With no word of explanation he jerked the 
trace out of the boy’s hand and looped it over 
the end of a hame, caught hold of the bridle 
and tugged at the old horse, trying to force 
him out of a shambling walk. 

- i the gate!” he called wildly to Hal. 

“What's the matter, pa?” In his astonish- 
ment Hal made no move to obey. 


UT Jason was slapping the old horse on the 

flank with his open palm, forcing him to 

hurry, and opened the gate himself. Outside, 
he climbed stiffly on to the horse’s back. 

The trace-chains clinked and jangled and 
the wind blew into Jason’s face. His white 
locks streamed out behind; but he never 
ceased to lash the horse with the end of the 
lines. 

Half way over the causeway, one of the old 
horse’s forefeet ore on a muddy pole. He 
floundered forward for a few lunges, then 
fell heavily, old Jason shooting far over his 
head, to fall crashing into a thicket of tifi 
and bamboo vines at the edge of the swamp. 

Although his fall was softened by the in- 
tervening vines and bushes and the soft, 
wet mold beneath, the old man was stunned. 
He lay at first without moving. Then, slowly, 
he sat up and disentangled his clothing from 
the thorny bamboo. He dragged himself to 
his feet and staggered out. 

Hardly realizing what he was doing, he lost 
a ious minute looking for his hat. The 
old horse had scrambled up and was nowhere 
in sight. In his confusion, Jason started in 
the wrong direction, saw that he was wrong, 
stopped and turned about. 

Arriving at Trudie’s cabin, he flung wide 
the door, then checked his labored breathing 
while he stood looking in, wide-eyed. His 
gaze was riveted on the rifle lying on the 
table, supported by the open Bible. The 
hammer of the rifle had fallen. His gaze 
swept upward toward the face of the clock. 
The thread had broken and an end dangled 
from the long hand, while the clock throbbed 
on with its rythmical tick-tock as if nothing 
unusual had happened. Then he found the 
courage to turn his eyes slowly in the direc- 
tion of his son-in-law. 

Tarley sat upright, held so by his bonds; 
but his head hung limply forward. 

With a sobbing catch in his throat, old 
Jason hurried forward. He called Tarley’s 
name aloud, his voice high and broken. He 
caught him Ss the shoulders and shook him, 
moving the whole chair in his agitation. But 
Tarley’s head swayed slowly from side to side 
and he made no response. 

Realizing then the futility of what he was 
doing, Jason stopped, drew out his knife and 


quickly cut the ropes from about his son-in- 
law. With his arms about him, tugging, 
struggling desperately, he succeeded in get- 
ting him upon the bed. There he composed 
him, straightened him out and placed his head 
upon a pillow. Standing back, he raised his 
hands on high, lifted his eyes and quavered: 
“Oh, God almighty, why, in Your great 
wisdom, did You let this thing happen to me?” 


apt nae’ voice came sharply from behind 
him. She was panting and the words 
were labored with her heavy breathing. 

“What in the world is the matter, pa? Hal 
an’ me took the short-cut by the path an’ fol- 
lowed you.” 

He turned slowly toward her, his arms out- 
stretched. “ Trudie, I’ve kilt Tarley.” 

The girl recoiled, convulsive fingers clutch- 
ing at her throat. Then her eyes swept 
downward to the still form lying on the bed. 
With a little cry, she ran forward, past the 
old man. She threw herself on Tarley, her 
arms about his head and shoulders. Straining 
him to her breast, she called his name. 

And, as if by the very intensity of her 
anguish she had summoned him back from 
death, his eyes opened slowly and he looked 
up into her face. 

“Trudie,” he whispered weakly, “ Trudie.” 

“Tell me, Tarley, tell me quick what’s the 
matter. What’s happened ?” she begged. 

Tarley lifted his eyes from her face to the 
face of old Jason bending above them. 

“ He—lI've been shot, Trudie.” 

“Oh,” she moaned, “Tarley, my sweet- 
heart, my husband.” Then, turning, she 
called to her brother, who had come into the 
room and was staring at Tarley. 

“Go get a doctor, Hal! Why don’t one of 
you go get a doctor?” 

“What’s. happened to Tarley, pa?” Hal 
turned to old Jason. 

“T shot him.” 

“Is that why you wanted my rifle ?” 

“With your rifle, son. I stood it up in the 
Book there, just like you see it, aimin’ at 
Tarley, who was tied in this chair.” He 
waved his hand to indicate the chair and the 
bits of severed rope. ‘I tied a thread to the 
trigger an’ the other end to the hand of the 
clock. Then I went off an’ left him to die by 
the rifle when the thread was pulled tight. 
The Lord have mercy on me!” 

As soon as Hal had grasped the details, he 
was galvanized into action. 

get a doctor,” he said, going over to 

“Tl ride the colt; an’ I’ll have him 

here before night. Stop huggin’ him that 

way, Trudie! Get off the bed. An’ don’t even 

touch him, or you'll start the blood comin’ an’ 

he'll bleed to death in no time. Are you in 
much misery, Tarley ?” 

“No; Idon’t seem to be sufferin’ any pain, 
Hal.” Tarley would not release Trudie’s 
hand. He was holding it against his cheek as 
she knelt beside him. ‘I’m so thankful that 
if so be my time has come to die, Trudie can 
be with me. Don’t take on, honey. It’s all 
right,” as her body quivered with sobs she 
was trying hard to suppress. “But I want 
you to believe before I go that I wrote to you 
an’ that I didn’t forget you one minute.” 

“T know, Tarley! I know. I got all the 
letters. They’d been held up. Here they are.” 
She half turned to glance atthe letters, which 
had slipped from her hand. 

“Tl go get the doctor,” Hal said again, 
turning hastily away. 


S he crossed the floor he took the rifle 

from the table. From about the trigger 

he broke the remnant of thread. Ashe passed 

out of the door, the mechanism clicked as he 
snapped the lever operating the ejector. 

In a moment he came running back into the 
room, the rifle held out in front of him. 

“You say you ain’t sufferin’ any pain, Tar- 
ley? Because why? Because youain’t been 
shot! Not knowin’ the workin’s of this rifle, 
pa didn’t throw a_eartridge into the chamber 
before he cocked back the hammer. When 
the hammer fell there wasn’t any cartridge 
in place, so of course it couldn’t shoot. How 
could it? You ain’t shot, Tarley. You're just 
scared to death. Get up.” 

When Tarley fully realized that he was not 
shot, he sat upon the side of the bed. 

“| feel like a blamed fool,” he said. 

But Trudie hugged him convulsively to her, 
while old Jason, his voice still quivering, re- 
peated a prayer of thanks to his Maker. 

“I was takin’ on myself what belonged to 
Him,” he said humbly. “Come, Tarley, my 
son, if so be you can forgive me. I’m a 
miserable sinner, but I ask your pardon. 
‘Keep me back from presumptuous sins,’ the 
good Book says. It was David prayed that 
prayer. I'll keep on prayin’ it, too, for it fits 
me. Let’s go up now, Trudie, an see your 
ma. An’ to-night we'll have feastin’ and re- 
joicin’ and give thanks.” 
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You cannot be sure of getting the 
genuine unless you ask specifically for 





EG. U.S PAT. OFF, 


Baby 


No pins, no buttons, no tapes—on and off in a jiffy. 
In natural, white, and pink. Guaranteed waterproof. 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO., 719-725 Broadway, New York 


Makers of Kleinert’s Dress Shields, Bathing Caps, Rubber Sheeting, 


Pants 


Patented Sept. 2, 1919 


Jiffy 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Buster Brown Hese Supporters, etc. 
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EALTHFUL WALLS 
should surround your 
family—daintily col- 

ored, of course, in charming 
harmony with your rugs 
and furnishings—but first of 
all—sanitary. 


To obtain this result just mix 
Alabastine, which comes in many 
standard colors and intermixes to 
form others, with cold water and 
apply to any interior surface 
with a suitable brush. You can 
do the work yourself if decorators 
are not available. 


Used in homes, schools, churches, 
hotels, theatres, over almost any 
interior surface— over plaster, wall 
board, paint, burlap or canvas, or 
even old wall paper where it is 
fast, has no raised figures, and con- 
tains no aniline dyes. 


Alabastine may be purchased at 
almost any store selling paints. 


Alabastine 


Process 


Let us send samples of the new 
and beautiful three-color harmony 
effects produced by the Alabastine 
Process — the wonderful blend- 
ing of three different colors— 
tiffanized effects—now for the 
first time within reach of 
moderate incomes. 


= Write for the advice 
of our staff of experts 
who will help you 
solve any unusual dec. 
orating problem. 


PRICES: 


5-lb. package white 
Alabastine « ie 
5-lb. package tinted 
Alabastine . . 
Special deep shades 
° ark 
reen—No. 58 
ee brown) 95c 


Alabastine Company 
598 Grandville Avenue 
Grand Rapids 

Michigan 


Louk for the cross and 
circle printed in red on 
every genuine package. 
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How did you ever think of this school?” 
someone asks, as one always asks the man 
or woman who creates something new and 
valuable. 

“T believe I began to think of it the mo- 
ment I was born,” he answers smilingly. “At 
least I suppose I responded to my environ- 
ment. I was born in the county of Cornwall, 
Ingland, ina lonely spot near where the At- 
lantic comes in with great heaving billows 
that break into foam on the rocks. One of 
the jutting points on the coust is called 
‘ Hell’s Mouth,’ because of the terrific jagged 
cliffs that guard the shore. To me, as soonas 
I was old enough to be at all affected by it, it 
was more like a cloister of heaven! The 
magnificent sweep of blue and green waters, 
the flash of white-winged sea birds, the play 
of sleek, graceful seals on the rocks, the very 
majesty of the cliffs spoke to me less of the 
abode of the wicked than of the blest and the 
good things in life. 

“Soon I learned to know the citizens of that 
lonely place—the peregrine falcon that nests 
in the crags of‘Hell’s Mouth;’ the Cornish 
‘chough,’ a bird with 
a brilliant red beak, 
unknown outside of 
Cornwall, and _ the 
other species of the 
denizens of our earth 
to whom we liken 
everything we love 
to think of as spirit- 
ual and beautiful. 

“We endow angels 
with wings. Youth 
romantic begsits love 
to fly with him. When 
the spirit is freest we 
say it soars like a 
bird. ‘Free as a bird,’ 
we say when we are 
in an ecstacy of lib- 
eration. A nest is the 
sweetest simile we have for happy home life. 
Do you wonder that I began very early to love 
birds ; and from birds the other wildlings ; and 
all the life in the earth, on it and in the air that 
goes with the gentle wild things of nature ? 

“On my mother’s side I am related to the 
noted Bronte sisters—Charlotte, the author 
of ‘Jane Eyre’ and ‘Villette ;’ Emily, poetess 
and author of ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ and Anne, 
who wrote hymns and novels. 

“Our relation is a distant one, and I think 
of it principally because of the contrast in the 
aspect Nature wore to them and tome. The 
Bronte sisters visualized Nature as a dark 
and savage thing, and their lives—great sad 
souls—were tragic enough. To me Nature 
shows her lovable side. I have always loved 
it dearly,” Dr. Bennett adds. 

Perhaps this love of the more spiritual side 
of life persuaded George Bennett to study 
for the ministry, for he came as a young 
clergyman to America with its lure of the Big 
in Nature. And in widely scattered western 
towns his {sympathetic heart brought him 
friends and enthusiastic co-operation. 

“In Glenbrook,” he continues, “ in Spring- 
dale, in Turn-of-River, in Stamford, I occu- 
pied country pulpits and did some newspaper 
work. I wrote nature notes under the pen- 
name ‘Fleetwing’ and in a_ little column 
called ‘Upon Stamford’s Borders.’ I joined 
the Agassiz Association and did what I could 
to further its work.” 

It rests one to listen to Dr. Bennett’s gen- 
tle story. Just to murmur the names he re- 
calls—Glenbrook, Springdale, Turn-of-River, 
Fleetwing — seems to cool one’s fevered 
thoughts. Kindly country clergyman—vwrit- 
ing of the flash of bird-wings in springtime, 
the murmur of just-freed waters and trees 
bursting into bloom, of drumming partridges, 
and perhaps of the mother-cat with her single 
kitten and her foster-children, three orphaned 
squirrels! From this one learns to know 
George Bennett and to love him. 


Origin of the Wild Life School 


APT ten years ago I came to Iowa and 

brought along my love of wild things,” 
he goes on to say. ‘‘ With others I organized 
the Iowa City Audubon Society, a chapter of 
the National Association. From a love of 
birds and a concern for preserving the lovely 
and beneficent species of wild life, it was a 
natural step to a love and concern for the 
conservation of our forests and natural re- 
sources. In 1914 I helped to organize what 
later became the Conservation Association. 
They made me its field worker and I went 
about the state enrolling members. To-day 
we have 750 members in the organization and 
are publishing a magazine, ‘Iowa Conserva- 
tion,’ of which I am the editor. 

“Through our association we have been 


Continued from Page 4 


enabled to secure legislation which gives our 
wild birds more of a chance for existence and 
propagation—a longer closed season for a 
term of years for quail and prairie chicken. 
We have helped to induce a more healthy atti- 
tude of mind toward the draining away of our 
lovely lakes and the squandering of other of 
our natural resources. 

“Belonging to this movement are college 
professors, clergymen, business and profes- 
sional men and women, sportsmen loyal to the 
law, and blessed with a vision of what is best 
for the individual and the community.” 

Then, lest this begin to sound like a “ move- 
ment” growing into the stage of machine- 
like organization and a corresponding lack of 


human interest, comes the story of how the. 


American School of Wild Life began. 

“In the summer of 1918,” Dr. Bennett 
tells the questioner, “the Iowa Conservation 
Association held its first convention at Mc- 
Gregor—out-of-doors. It was a three-day 
programme of lectures, field excursions and 
general good-time-and-work. This so charmed 
all who attended it that the following sum- 
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The lilies in the Valley of McGregor. 


mer the convention was held in the same 
place and its time extended to five days. 
“The second meeting strengthened the 
feeling that here was something that should 
not be abandoned. So several of us conceived 
the idea of a permanent organization at Mc- 
Gregor, a-place to which lovers of wild things 
in nature could come every summer and learn 
from observation what the poet learns by in- 
tuition and the scientist by laborious study— 
that wild nature has a beauty and a benefi- 
cence to impart to man, if he has but the 
vision to see and the courage to conserve. 


N the summer of 1919, the lowa Conserva- 
tion Association—to give other parts of 
the state a chance to act as host to the con- 
vention—held its meeting on the shore of 
beautiful Lake Okoboji in Dickinson County. 
But at McGregor there remained the Ameri- 
can School of Wild Life,’’ the creation largely 
of Dr. Bennett himself, he fails to add. 

“The United States Government very soon 
heard of it and recognized in the school a 
powerful ally in its conservation work. It 
promptly offered some of its experts to co- 
operate with us. Dr. Harry C, Oberholser 
was sent to act as a link with the Govern- 
ment work and stayed for the entire school 
term of 1919, which was now a two-week affair. 

“Then came Dr. George F. Kay, State 
Geologist and Dean of the Liberal Arts Col- 
lege; Dr. L. H. Pammel, a veteran botanist 
of the faculty of Iowa State College; Dr. 
Bohumil Shimek, a Bohemian, who, across 
race and nationality, has found his deepest 
kinship with those of us who are interested 
in wild life and the plant world. These, with 
Dr. Leroy Titus Weeks, clergyman lover of 
birds and poet of their beauty, are members 
with me of the faculty of the School.”’ 

Here is one instance of the way in which 
the school affects its pupils—the kind of 
spirit that it inspires. Mr. Frederick G. Bell 
is the head of a McGregor lumber and grain 
company. As one of the pupils of the Ameri- 
can School he thought enough of the organ of 
the Iowa Conservation Association—the mag- 
azine Dr. Bennett edits—to give it a full-page 
advertisement. At first glance this would 
seem to indicate nothing but business saga- 
city. But the full-page “advertisement” 
devotes itself solely toenumerating the birds, 
fishes and trees found about McGregor. 

And Mr. Bell is not interested in selling 
real estate; he cares only to foster in others 
a love for the wild things that make Nature 
articulate. Let everyone think of that page 
“advertisement” the next time he tries 
to realize anew the fact that modern busi- 
ness is not always concerned with the matter 
of increasing its dividends! 

At the end of one summer session, the 
pupils and faculty of the School—there is no 
rigid line of division between the two as 


elsewhere—adopted a set of resolutions. Now, 
usually a formal resolution is like a pressed 
flower—something dry, flat and lifeless. These 
resolutions are different. 

“We, the pupils, express our deep appreci- 
ation of the rare opportunity of sitting at the 
feet of such able teachers as Drs. Kay, Shi- 
mek, Pammel and Weeks, who have given us 
of their time and skill so unstintingly. 

“We express our gratification that the 
United States Government has so far recog- 
nized our undertaking as to send us Dr. 
Oberholser, whose lectures have provided so 
much profitable interest. We also wish to 
express our gratitude to Dr. Oberholser him- 
self for his kindly interest and counsel. 

“We, faculty and students, wish to register 
here our sincere appreciation of the untiring 
efforts of our good secretary and manager, 
Mr. Bennett, who is, indeed, no mere regis- 
trar, but rather the founder and moving 
spirit of this entire enterprise.” 

There are other resolutions full of ap- 
preciation of other members of the faculty; 
of the citizens of McGregor for their co- 

operation and the 
housing they afforded 
the pupils ; of the co- 
operation on the part 
of the state and na- 
tional governments 
— appreciation ex- 
pressed with sincer- 
ity and gladness even 
through their formal 
wording. 


The School’s 
Serious Aims 


D= it spoil one’s 

picture of this 

Arcadia to know ihat 

it has a serious pur- 

pose behind its charming curriculum? Of 

course not. Few could find fault with Dr. 

Bennett when he says with all the enthusi- 

asm of a crusader who keeps his heart open 
to everyhing that is kind: 

“We are fighting for closed seasons for 
fur-bearing animals, as well as for birds. 
We want the establishment by the gov- 
ernment of water-fowl preserves. We are 
campaigning for the accurate plotting and 
careful preservation of all Indian mounds, 
trails and other archaeological or historic 
structures that are still intact. We are cru- 
sading for the preservation of national for- 
ests and other national resources, that Amer- 
ica may understand how deep down are the 
roots of these priceless things so necessary 
to our national life and health. We crusade 
for them in the same spirit of intensity that 
inspired the campaigns for prohibition and 
woman's suffrage. And the center for such 
agitation will be McGregor and its School!” 

Yet this is not the note one thinks of in 
connection with McGregor—the note of agi- 
tation, in spite of the fact that it is wagin 
battle, it is carrying on a campaign to widen 
and extend the spirit of the American School 
for Wild Life Protection and Conservation. 
If its spirit extends so that one can find it 
outside of McGregor—best of all, if Dr. Ben- 
nett diffuses his spirit throughout our land, 
it will prove a real blessing. ‘ 

Meantime, when duty presses hard, when 
the monotony of life seems to shut down and 
stifle the heart and the mind, think of Mc- 
Gregor and the stir of wind in heavy leafage, 
of the ripple of quiet waters, the vast stretch 
of the “old Mississippi,” the song of the 
Indigo Bunting, the school in the woods and 
about the campfire—and of the gentle min- 
ister who loves life in all forms and nature in 
all her manifestations. For the School of 
Wild Life at McGregor, Iowa, is an Arcadia 
that can be reached. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Bennett and 
his associates the Wild Life School is bound 
to extend its influence until scores of the 
nature-starved among us will spend their 
vacations at McGregor and, under the guid- 
ance of specialists, will learn to interpret the 
secrets of lake and tree and fairy copse. 

Will Shakespeare must have dreamed of 
such a spot when he sang: 


Under the greenwood tree 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird's throat? 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 
Here shall he see 

No enemy 

But winter and rough weather ! 


And when the American School of Wild 
Life holds its sessions it is opulent August, 
and there is not even winter and rough 
weather to contend with. 
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The wainscoting of this dining room is paneled and painted white, the walls above painted a 
delicate gray, and the floor stained dark and waxed dull. 


Making Walls Attractive 


Simple Principles Worth Remembering 


Importance of Color 


O make walls attractive is one of the 
most important features of redec- 
orating or refurnishing a home. An 
artist, in painting a picture, makes 
the background, after blocking in 

the figure or design, to harmonize with the 
color scheme of the subject and to hold the 
picture together. He does not paint a back- 
ground and then fill in the subject to suit this 
color. A room should be treated in this same 
way—the walls should answer the same pur- 

e as the background or setting of a paint- 
ing, that is, to hold the room together in one 
harmonious whole. 

In furnishing entirely new, this, of course, 
is a much easier task than to use the fur- 
niture, pictures, rugs and hangings that have 
done duty for some years and have been ac- 
cumulated by degrees, as new furniture can 
be bought to fit any space, good in style and 
color and good for practical use. 

As the walls of a room form a background 
for the furniture and hangings of the in- 
terior, they should not jar or “(jump out” at 
one; as a general rule neutral tones and 
textures in wall coverings are most desirable. 
The most attractive furniture and carefully 
chosen hangings may be spoiled by spotty or 
ugly walls, while a neutral background per- 
mits occasional changes indraperies and other 
details, and shows ornaments and furniture 
to the best advantage. 


Correct Principles in Decoration 


To finishing walls there are several simple 

principles to remember. Light tones 
make a room appear larger, dark shades have 
the opposite effect. To have the wall open- 
ings, such as doors and windows emphasized 
by a contrasting tone, will serve to reduce 
the apparent size of the room; breaking the 
uniformity of the walls by panels or other 
means has a similar result. 

The walls should always be lighter in tone 
than the floor and darker in tone than the 
ceiling. Have the floor darkest, the ceiling 
lightest, then the walls between, and the 
various planes of the room will assume the 
correct tone. If the floor is lighter than the 
walls, it will appear to“ jump” at the occu- 
pant of the room, while if the ceiling is 
darker than the walls, it will seem unduly low. 
There should be not too great contrast be- 


tween the tones of the three planes of a room, 
but variation in shade should be evident, and 
careful manipulation of these tone gradations 
makes possible an apparent increase or de- 
crease of the room in height and width. 
Other means of changing the apparent pro- 
portions of a room are by the use of vertical 
or horizontal lines in the wall coverings. 
Paper that is striped, for instance, will make 
the room appear higher, while horizontal 
lines, as in a wainscoting, will serve to widen 


Reader’s Service 


IF 7 need advice for decorating or 

rnishing your home, write to 
Miss Minnie Francis in care of THE 
PEOPLE’sS HOME JOURNAL, 80 Lafayette 
Street, New York, N. Y., enclosing a 
two-cent stamp for reply. 

For information regarding home 
building plans and styles of houses, 
write to the Home Building Depart- 
ment in care of the JOURNAL, enclosing 
a two-cent stamp for reply. 


it in effect. Dull finished walls are always 
better than bright finished, for they do not 
force themselves upon the eye. 

So, in choosing the background for your 
home or individual rooms, bear in mind these 
three things: 

First—The color of the walls must hold the 
room together. 

Second—The color must add space and light. 

Third—It must be a happy color. 


Sanitary Features of Painted Walls 


AINTED walls are to-day considered very 
sanitary and cleanly, especially for the 
apartment house; they can so easily be fresh- 
ened, as one coat of paint covers a multitude 
of defects. Now that there are to be had 
good quality and color in paints for this pur- 
pose, there is no need for unpleasant, de- 
pressing walls in any home. A very deep, 
warm cream color paint is used throughout 
the various rooms, very often, in small apart- 
ments and bungalows. As this is a luminous 
color, the wall tone will appear quite different 


if different draperies and furnishings of a de- 
cided color are used for the separate rooms. 
For instance, cream colored walls in a room 
with furnishings of a rose color scheme, will 
appear deeper and warmer, while with blue 
furnishings they will reflect a lighter and 
cooler tone. 


Wall Paper May Be Painted Over 


MANY prefer to use wall papers, feeling 

that a better effect is obtained.- This 
is all right provided one does not use a pro- 
nounced pattern, such as a large spray of 
roses or broad stripes, both of which are bad 
companions day in and day out. A room 
papered with a decided dark striped effect 
disregards all the rules of harmony and can 
never be a room in which consistent thought 
can be obtained. Circles, interwoven, even 
in light, two-tone style are bad and affect the 
mind unpleasantly to a marked degree. 

If a paper on the walls of a room of this 
description is not springing loose and coming 
off in any place, it can be painted over witha 
coat of water-color paint with very good re- 
sults. This will appeal to many who want to 
freshen up a papered room that has become 
stained, soiled or faded enough to make it un- 
sightly, but is otherwise in such good condi- 
tion that the trouble and expense of re-paper- 
ing is put off for another season. 

Color has much more of an effect upon the 
mind than was ever realized before and has 
been proven to be of great value in cases of 
shell shock in our returned soldiers, as many 
colors excited the patients to a more or less 
marked degree, while a few others had a 
very quieting and soothing effect. A certain 
shade of light blue-green was found to be the 
most beneficial, and surely this eolor is a de- 
light to the eye of any beholder. 


The Paneled Wall 


i ise advantage of wood as a wall finish is 

indisputable. It has been used for cen- 
turies and never loses its beauty of finish and 
color, nor goes out of fashion. 
tural richness forms an unexcelled wall finish, 
either paneled or plain. Gum, cypress, cedar, 
oak and redwood are only a few of the woods 
that may be used. If soft, light-toned, inex- 
pensive woods are used they may be stained 
and waxed to look aged, leaving the natural 
grain evident. [Continued on Page 41.] 
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FREE-This Book on 
Home Beautifying 
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S c.JOHNSON sO 
The Wood Finishing 
a RACINE.WIS: 


Authorities 
us 


HIS book contains practical 

suggestions on how to make 
your home artistic, cheery and 
inviting. Explains how you can 
easily and economically refinish 
and keep furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum in perfect 
condition. Use coupon below. 


JOHNSON’S 


PREPARED 
WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes 
in three convenient forms— 
Paste Wax for polishing all 
floors and linoleum. Liquid 
Wax, the dust-proof polish for 
furniture, pianos, woodwork and 
automobiles. Powdered Wax 
for dancing floors. 


Are You Building? 


If so, you will find our book 
particularly interesting and use- 
ful, for it tells how to finish 
inexpensive soft woods so they 
are as beautiful and artistic as 
hardwood. Tells just what 
materials to use and how to 
apply them. Includes color card 
—gives covering capacities, etc. 


Our Individual 
Advice Department 


will give a prompt 
and expert answer 
to all questions 
on Interior Wood 
Finishing without 
charge or obliga- 
gation. 

Mail coupon for 
free book. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.’PH6, RACINE, WIS. 
(Canadian Factory, Brantford) 


Please.send me, free and postpaid, your book on Home 
Beautifying and Wood Finishing, ‘The Proper Treatment 
for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture." 


| One of the best painters here is 


My Name.. 
My Address 


| City & State 
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June Joys 
Serve them all day long 


Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat, in the food way, are sum- 
mer’s supreme delights. 


Millions of children get them now, morning, noon and night 
—in a dozen enticing forms. 


The first dish in mornings, the last dish at night. 
Do you realize how these whole-grain dainties have changed 
summer’s food regime ? 
Flimsy, flavory bubbles 


They make whole grains enticing—the foods that children 
need. Each grain is an airy globule. 


The texture is like snowflakes, the flavor is like nuts. So 
children count them food confections, and they never get 
enough. 


Every food cell blasted 


Made by Prof. Anderson’s process. Over 125 million steam 
explosions are caused in every kernel. 


Every food cell is blasted, so digestion is made easy and 
complete. Every granule feeds. 


Thus one gets the whole-grain nutriment. And that in 
wheat means 16 needed elements. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


The Bubble Grains 


Blend in every dish of berries. 
Float in every bowl of milk. 
Lightly butter for eating dry. 


The Quaker Oat Ss @mpany Sole Makers 


Ses 


Joan Greenwood’s Vow 


Continued from Page 13 


Dick Lyndon felt a stab of pain. He 
crushed it recklessly. 

“T believe Eric is waiting for us,” he said 
with an embarrassed laugh. ‘‘Come, dear!” 

They found Eric Bradley standing a little 
awkwardly and self-consciously. 

“Heaps of blackberries, I hope,” he said, 
dryly. ‘You've left them behind, Cyn- 
thia——” 

He glanced at the girl’s glowing face and 
then at Lyndon. 

“T’m glad, Lyndon,” he said unemotion- 
ally. “She’s a big handful for her size. 
You’re the only man in the world who could 
hold her, I do believe. She has an appetite 
like a two-year-old colt, and her dresses cost 
alot more than you would think to look at 
them. Good job you’re nearly a millionaire! 
Hang it, Lyndon, you’ve made me feel as old 
as Methuselah! I’m going to take her home 
now while I’m still her brother. We shall 
look into Hampden first at our respected 
Aunt Priscilla, who is expecting us to tea. 
We'll call at Windycourt for the car this 
afternoon.” 


Rane parted at the cross-roads and Dick 
Lyndon began to stride with long steps 
toward Windycourt. He was in the kind of 
tumult that only muscle-action and the hill- 
wind could temper. Cynthia’s last long look 
as she went away with her brother lingered 
in him like a barbed dart. He did not love 
her, but love would come, he told himself. He 
wondered, recklessly, how many people mar- 
ried for love? 

His father, John Lyndon, would be pleased. 
He smiled a little bitterly. Thoroughbred he 
had called Cynthia, and she was all that and 
much more. He wondered, suddenly releas- 
ing a door in his soul which he had kept reso- 
lutely closed until then, what Joan Green- 
wood would think when she heard. His face 
hardened. All that was ended now—ended 
forever. Joan was intent upon her venge- 
ance, now that old Eben Dearborn had dow- 
ered her with his riches. Dick was conscious 
of a savage pain at the realization. It was 
unusually quiet when he let himself in by the 
big side door of his house. For the first time 
it seemed a house of ill-omen _in its silent at- 
mosphere and sunless gloom. 

He passed into the library. For a moment 
it seemed to him that the big, book-lined 
room was empty. Then he saw John Lyndon, 
huddled deep in the leather arm-chair beside 
the half-extinguished fire. Without knowing 
why, Dick felt a pang of dread. 

““T am back, father,” he said swiftly. 

John Lyndon did not move. Hesatstrangely 
stiff and shrunken, with his face stone gray 
and his eyes wide and mute. His glance fell 
upon Diek in some way like that of a patient 
and watching dog. 

“You are ill!’ Dick whispered. He knew 
then that the last blow had fallen upon John 
Lyndon. 

A thin shadow of a smile twitched the 
man’s face. Dick bent down to the moving 
lips. Then he saw for the first time that the 
photograph of Joan Greenwood’s mother lay 
upon John Lyndon’s knee. 

“Dick!” he could just catch the whisper, 
“Vengeance, Dick! It is no use. I have 
tried it and failed. Undo what I have done. 
Money is of no use eitherjif it is not clean. 
Remember that. These are my last words. I 
feel my speech going and I shall never speak 
again. Reuben Greenwood—his daughter——” 

The words died away in an inarticulate 
murmur. John Lyndon sat there, a tragi- 
cally frozen figure, a man dead yet alive. 


OX wet and windy night a week later, 

Dick Lyndon sat in his private office at 
Greenwood’s Mills. The light shone on his 
close-cropped hair and revealed the deep and 
puckered frown on his brow. 

Events had crowded rapidly of late. John 
Lyndon lay a crippled wreck at Windycourt, 
his merciless brain impotent forever. Allthe 
work of the Lyndon Corporation had fallen 
on Dick’s shoulders. It made him feel that 
he was fighting Joan Greenwood face to face. 

His gaze was fixed upon the littered papers 
before him. The Lyndons and the Green- 
woods were fighting fiercely for the twenty- 
three private mills which remained in Hamp- 
den valley. Thetwenty-three manufacturers 
had combined, and each bid that the Lyndon 
Corporation made was raised by Joan Green- 
wood. Fora fortnight it had been a straight 
combat, which Lyndon had fought grimly, 
tenaciously, almost savagely. 

Then, quite suddenly, a new and mysteri- 
ous purchasing company had entered the 
arena. 

Dick Lyndon tapped his desk thoughtfully 
with his}lean‘ fingers. He wondered if Joan 
knew that Edgar Bromley was pulling the 
wires for this unknown company! His own 
agents had found out that much. But who 


was behind Bromley remained an enigma. 
Yet the poverty-stricken young landlord, 
whose property was mortgaged to the hilt, 
who was as poor as achurch mouse, was giv- 
ing everyone the impression that he had in- 
exhaustible wealth back of him. 

“ Joan can’t know,” Lyndon muttered. 


Te news of Joan’s engagement to Edgar 
Bromley had come almost simultaneously 
with the announcement of his own forthcom- 
ing marriage to Cynthia Bradley. It mat- 
tered nothing to him whether Joan knew or 
not. Dick spread a half sheet of notepaper 
upon the desk and scanned it closely. Upon 
it, in thin angular handwriting, were written 
two single lines. 

“Watch Edgar Bromley. 

“Tt will be ruin for the Hampden valley 
and you if he buys the twenty-three mills.” 

The curt and cryptic note was unsigned. 
He had found it among his letters a few days 
before. Except that it bore the Hampden 
postmark there was no clue to the sender. 

Whoever he might be, he was aware of 
Edgar Bromley’s part in the project. Dick 
knew that Bromley was weak, unscrupulous 
and or —a dangerous combination. He 
folded the note slowly. 

The rain drummed upon the window above 
him and murmured in the millyard below. 
The final offers for the twenty-three mills 
were to be received by Downs the agent next 
day. Downs had promised that if the Lyndon 
Corporation could put down fifteen million dol- 
lars by four o’clock the twenty-three mills 
would be theirs. But he was aslippery cus- 
tomer and if Joan Greenwood, to help her 
vengeance, could pay more, she would win— 
unless Edgar Bromley’s unknown syndicate 
checkmated them both.’ Lyndon smiled 
grimly. The hour of four next day might be 
a dramatic one in the quiet offices of Mr. 
Jackson Downs of Hampden. 

A tap sounded at the glazed glass door. It 
opened and revealed the athletic figure of 
Red Head Martin. He was cloaked in a wet 
mackintosh that clung to him like a glistening 
skin. The water dripped to the carpet from 
the crumpled cap he held, and he wore a 
nervous grin on his homely face. 

“T’ve been watching that Mr. Bromley you 
spoke of, Mr. Lyndon,” he said, ‘‘ because Joe 
Gable has alrges out of Hampden. I never 
see him now. Well, to-night I saw Mr. Brom- 
ley—I call him the shadow-fighter, if you'll 
excuse me, boss, because he’s the quick and 
shifty sort. I saw him go through this pelt- 
ing rain and disappear into the house of ly 
Webster, the guy that used to be a detective. 
Bromley’s there now. There’s a window be- 
hind the house with a broken pane that lets 
you hear everything. I thought maybe you’d 
like to come and listen to what they’re arguin’ 
about.” 

Dick Lyndon flushed. Even Martin, honest 
creature that he was, thought it was in his 
day’s work that he should spy for the Lyn- 
dons and that he, Dick Lyndon himself, would 
be the spy! A curt refusal rose to Lyndon’s 
lips. Then, like a flash, the words of the 
laconic message in his pocket came to him. 
He got to his feet and without a word put on 
his mackintosh and his hat. 


ie was pitch black when they reached 
Bower Court. Martin padded softly ahead 
through the narrow and evil-smelling alley 
where all the garbage of the crazy little 
street seemed to lie out in the steaming rain. 
A dog howled and acat spat as they passed, 
but no other sound came save the patter of 
the rain. 

“ Here we are,” Martin whispered. 

Dick found himself standing under the run- 
ning torrent of a broken spout beneath a 
small lighted window. One of the panes was 
broken and roughly stuffed with straw. The 
blind was drawn but it did not conceal the 
room within. He saw the figures of Webster 
and Edgar Bromley clearly. Their voices were 
raised. It seemed to him that Bromley was 
at bay. 

“T’ve paid no one to kidnap the old fool, I 
tell you,’”” Bromley’s voice said in a kind of 
weak rage. “I know no more where he is 
than you do—perhaps not so much. I don’t 
trust you, Webster, any more than you trust 
me. If he was stolen that night, as you say 
he was, who did it? Who should do it, and 
keep him hidden, except you and me? Think 
of the money anyone could get if they pro- 
duced him alive and safe—in Hampden!” 

Webster spoke. He was watching the other 
sleepily, yet intently. His red-rimmed eyes 
gave him the heavy-lidded look of a vulture. 

“He's gone, Bromley.” The ex-detective’s 
voice was soft, but there was a note of des- 
peration in it. ‘‘ swear that I am not double- 
crossing you. Some prowling dog, who knows 
something, took him from the car the night 
we brought him [Continued on Page 82.] 
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HEN we compare the crude bread-making 
methods of ancient and even fairly re- 
cent times to the model home kitchen 
or the commercial bakery of the present 
day, we encounter one of those modern 

miracles which makes almost anything seem possible. 
This marvelous transformation is due to many causes, 
though, of course, it is based 

rimarily on advances made 
in chemistry and baking equip- 
ment. 

Because we are surrounded 
by it every moment of our 
lives, we seldom stop to think 
of air as remarkable—or for 
that matter to think of it at 
all. For much the same rea- 
son—because it is served on 
every table at every meal—we 
are not accustomed to think 
of bread in other than the most 
casual manner. 

It is taken for granted, quite 
as much as the fact that light 
comes from the sun; and in 
the never-ending considera- 
tion of human nourishment 
the first thought is bread. 


The Beginning of 
Bread 


HE making of bread dates 

back to the earliest rec- 

ords of man. Scientists have 

found that even the Swisslake 

dwellers of the Stone Age 

were acquainted with a crude 
form of unleavened bread. 

This compact form was prob- 
ably the earliest known, pre- 
sumably sun-dried at first, and later baked in hot ashes 
or on hot stones, The oven was known to the Chaldeans 
about 2500 B. C. The Chinese attribute to one Ching 
Fong, who lived about 2000 B. C., the art of husbandry 
and the method of bread-making from wheat. The 
Egyptians greatly improved the art, and were familiar 
with the use of wheat, oe ge: other cereal flours, 
says Charles H. LaWall, Ph.M., D.Sc., a well-known 
consulting chemist in an article on the Chemistry of 
Bread-Making. 

By the Romans the art of bread-making was further 
developed, and in the history of their imperial city is 
found the first reference to public bake-houses. he 
Bible refers frequently to both leavened and unleavened 
bread, and in the Lord’s prayer the word is used as 
the symbol of food. Seek where one may among 
the records of the past, there is sure to be brought to 
light some evidence of some form of bread made from 
crushed or ground grain and baked either in the sun, on 
heated stones, or in ovens. 

The yeast plant, which makes possible the leavened 
loaf, always has existed. This alone has remained the 
same—yet even the form of the yeast, as used in bread- 
making, has undergone a radical change. Instead of 
the laborious processes which once fell to the lot of the 
bread-making housewife, we now have the handy lit- 
tle yeast cake obtainable even in remote parts of the 
land, which lifts the kneaded mass to that state of 
lightness which makes it at once palatable and easily 
digested. 

Meantime, organized commerce has Raves its part, 
and each morning the world over countless millions of 
loaves are turned out of huge bakery ovens into which 
modern machinery has found its way. Added to this 
ceaseless procession of loaves baked wholesale are other 
millions which come from home kitchens. 

For it is an interesting fact that despite the great in- 
crease in the amount of bread made by commercial 
bakers, the home-made variety continues to hold its 
own. Probably it will surprise most readers to know 
that in about 50 per cent of the homes of this land 
bakers’ bread is used only in emergency. Such is the 
case, however. To supply the remaining 50 per cent 
of American homes with bread last year, the com- 
mercial bakers used fifty millions of barrels of flour, 
which gives some idea of the place of bread as the true 
staff of life. 

Whether baked in some little old-fashioned wood 


The Swiss lake dwellers of the Stone Age were ac- 
quainted with a crude form of unleavened bread. 
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The Food That’s First 


The Place and Power of Bread, the Staff of Life 





stove that holds the place of honor ina neat cottage 
kitchen or turned out a thousand loaves at a time from 
huge electric ovens in a modern bakery that covers an 
acre of ground, bread is by general consent accepted as 
the basic article of food, and 
upon its wholesome quality 
largely depends the welfare of 
a vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the human race. 


The Part Wheat- 
Flavor Plays 


S for the flavor of the loai, 

a leading organ of the 
baking trade recently quoted 
Mr. S. F. McDonald, Pamae 
President of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking In- 
dustry, himself the head of a 
large baking concern, as ey 
ing that the commercial bak- 
ers’ bread has not the flavor it 
should have. Mr. McDonald 
believes it possible that in the 
first instance the farmers may 
be economizing too much on 
proper fertilizing material in 
the fields; that millers may be 
coerced by competition to 
‘‘give the baker the kind of 
flour he is willing to pay for ;’’ 
and that, finally, the baker 
may be tempted to ‘stretch 
the flour out into as many 
loaves per barrel as possible. ’’ 

Thus, all along the line, the 
elements that make the fine 
flavor of the wheat are sacrificed, and the loaf becomes 
less and less appealing to the palate. Mr. McDonald 
concludes, ‘‘to maintain that sweet, nutty, wheat flavor 
in bread surely means to a certain degree the readjust- 
ment of production methods, and the readoption of 
some of the old and fundamental principles which in- 
sure such a fine flavor in bread.’’ 

In view of these facts from so authoritative a source, 
perhaps the day will come 
when particular housewives 
who insist that only the 
home-made loaf shall grace 
their tables,may change their 
minds, providing farmers, 
millers and bakers coéperate 
to give to the commercial loaf 
the same flavor and quality 
that the home bread-maker 
achieves by careful, pains- 
taking effort and the selec- 
tion of first-class bread mak- 
ing materials. 


Baking Industry— 
Eighth in Size 


HE commercial loaf has 
gained in favor in the 
last few years. In 1919—the 
last year for which we have 
dependable statistics—bread 
and bakery products in the 
United States reached a value 
of $1,406,145,000. This wasan 
increase of about ten per cent 
each year over the preceding 
five-year period, but better 
than all the financial gain is 
the increased value to the 
human race; an increase not 
only in the quality of the prod- 
uct—for with modern ma- 
chinery and sanitary baking plants the quality has tre- 
mendously improved—but a saving in time and labor 
which is a colossal asset to American homes, 
The product of the commercial bread factory has 
come to stay. It has won its place among the nec- 


By C. Houston Goudiss 





Our admiration for the dainty white loaf is of 
comparatively recent origin. 


FOOD SERVICE 





essaries of life and the future holds promise of better 
things to come with the aid of science. 


The Why of Bread 


Cee human experience shows mistakes, 

but when such experience has been accumulating 
through more centuries than modern man can measure, 
it may safely be accepted as a guide. 

Bread to-day is the most popular and universally 
used form of food, first because it presents in the most 
convenient form the largest percentage of easily avail- 
able nutriment of the kind most needed by man. 

Do not misunderstand this statement. Milk, of 
course, is the most perfectfood. But milk, for many 
reasons, is not available in anything like the same way 
as bread. Its very form and the fact that its keeping 
qualities are limited, militate against itsever occupying 
a pines equivalent to that of the leavened loaf. 

id you ever stop to think, however, of the ciose 
relationship that exists between bread andmilk? Has 
it ever occurred toyou that each is mothered by grass? 
Well, such is the case, and the grain of wheat gathers 
from the soil many of the same invaluable elements 
which come to us Shcough the globule of milk. 

Whether or not nature intended man to nourish him- 
self solely with a vegetable diet, it is a fact beyond 
dispute that fewif any foods are so well suited to his 
varied needs as the cereal grains. And bread is noth- 
ing more or less than the most. cocvenient, palatable 
and easily digested of cerez: foods. 

When made from whole wheat flour 1t is rich in car- 
bohydrates and contains a fair amount of protein and 
a wide assortment of mineral salts. Because it is 
largely lacking in fat, man has made butter its common 
companion, thus making 7 for a deficiency which does 
not exist ir the case of milk. 

It is one of the cheapest of all foods not only because 
of the amount of nourishment it provides, but also be- 
cause of the variety of its bounty. And just here it 
may be well to include a word in regard to a subject of 
never-ending discussion—the relative value of the 
snowy loaf as compared to its tawny sister. 


Why the Darker Breads are Best 


a almost national aspiration for an extremely 
white loaf made from bolted flour is a mistaken 
idea and based entirely on habit. Europe knows many 
dark breads, but most Americans think only of whole 
wheat. While whole wheat 
it is said does not make so 
attractive a loaf as white 
flour, there is just as little 
reason for our standard of 
beauty in bread as for our 
standard of beauty in dress. 
Custom dictates both. But 
where the vital nutriment of 
the general population is con- 
cerned custom is a poor guide. 
The tawny loaf made from 
whole wheat represents 
greater food value, as the 
nutrient substances and the 
mineral salts of the whole 
wheat kernel have been pre- 
served. Furthermore our ad- 
miration for the dainty white 
loaf is of comparatively re- 
cent origin and is coincident 
with the advent of modern 
milling machinery. 

Until fifty years ago, when 
the introduction of the roller 
milling system brought about 
a revolutionized method of 
milling flour, all bread con- 
tained practically all of the 
avtritive elements of the 
whee grain. By means of 
the roller process, it was made 
possible to separate the vari- 
ous parts of the wheat ker- 
nel, removing the germ or 
em..yo and the bran and leaving the endosperm or 
starchy part which then could be ground to a very fine 
snow-white flour. This partly denatured product made 
an instant and wide i ag not only on account of its 
attractive appearance but also [Continued on Page 30. ] 
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‘Quennenvonesonesnennnensonnenes 


From doubt to exuberance—the 
swift changes in this baby’s face 
would put a regular grown-up 
actor to shame. 

He is the son of Mrs. A. A. 
Beard, Priest River, Idaho. 
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What is finer in children 
than steady, normal progress? 


e 


the picture. 


last summer. 
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ACKSON ALLAN is what every 
child has a natural right to be— 
healthy, normal, perfect in every way. 

He has always been that way—for he has 
been fed on Eagle Brand since he was 
three months old. 


When he was born he weighed nine pounds. 
At five months he weighed eighteen pounds. 
When he reached the age of sixteen months he 
tipped the scales at twenty-seven pounds and 
was in sturdy health— just as you see him in 


All of it steady, regular progress— as it should 
be. Jackson ‘never has had a sick day’’, his 
mother tells us, in spite of ‘‘the intense heat” of 


Of course Jackson started life with a fine con- 
stitution— even if his mother does give to Eagle 
Brand the credit for his fine progress. 
one example of what Eagle Brand has done for 
thousands of other normal children. Thousands 
more who were weak and undernourished—who 
were unable to retain other foods—have thrived 
and grown strong on Eagle Brand, too. Doctors 
recommend it in difficult feeding cases—it is so 
very digestible. 


He is but 


No thoughtful mother would experiment with 
her baby. Unquestionably you should nurse him 
if you can—but don’t risk giving him foods of 
which you are doubtful. Eagle Brand has been 
the standard infant food for three generations. 
It is not a “special baby food” at all. It is milk 
—just pure milk and pure sugar, the natural food 
when mother’s milk fails, 


Eagle Brand maintains its uniform quality and 
perfect purity no matter where you buy it—and 
you can get it anywhere. 


) Trade Man xe MPANY 
| ‘de Mark of Tue BORDEN COMPAN 
] Beg ULE Pot OF 


_ 
<i BORDED 
— W- 


cr Preserves MILK Wi! 
nd for add eae 
hon, each label will P® 


aut rere 


| THE BORDEN COMPANY 
NEw YORK, v. § A 





Write us for ‘“ The Best Baby”’—a_ beautiful 
little record book fox your baby. It is free. 
We will also be glad to send you infor- 
mation and feeding chart for Eagle Brand. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
444 Borden Bldg. 





because of its keeping qualities. The dis- 
carded germ and bran were used largely as 
food for cattle, horses and swine, and human 
beings were thus deprived of many of the 
nutritive elements in the wheat. 

That this process has deprived wheat flour 
of vitamines as well as other needed mineral 
elements is attested by the following ex- 
tract from a report on the subject prepared 
by Carl Voegtlin, Professor of Pharmacology, 
M. X. Sullivan, Biochemist and C. M. Meyers, 
Technical Assistant of the United States 
Public Health Service: 


Other things being equal, the lessened amount 
of protein, fat and ash in the highly milled as 
compared with the under-milled products, while 
undesirable from the standpoint of nutrition, 
might be considered as a negligible change when 
compared with the better-keeping qualities of the 
newer products, especially in view of the fact that 
in recent years it seems impossible to avoid long- 
continued storage of flour and corn products. 

The highly milled products, however, are often 
deficient in certain essential accessory food sub- 
stances, which are designated as vitamines. 
These substances are located in the intact kernel 
in the outer layers and probably also in the germ. 
The modern roller process eliminates to a great 
extent the bran and germ, and the resultant 
wheat flour might be expected to be deficient in 
vitamines, an assumption which has been amply 
verified by ‘the laboratory work of Meyers and 
Voegtlin, It may suffice here to state that it was 
found that, whereas the wheat flour made by the 
old-fashioned process, Which is still in use to 
some extent in the South, contains practically all 


of the vitamines of the whole grain, the highly’ 


milled products are considerably deficient in these 
substances, 

Having learned, through scientific research 
of the last two decades, that these accessory 
food substances known as vitamines are abso- 
lutely necessary to normal growth and de- 
velopment of the body, it becomes evident 
that their. exclusion, even in part, from a 
food so universally consumed, is a matter of 
the highest importance to human welfare. 
Yet, until quite recently, it has been impossi- 
ble to obtain a whole wheat flour with requi- 
site keeping qualities, hence the situation has 
been a difficult one to handle. 


Chewing a Good Gymnastic Exercise 


Pe ap ddatee bread matter worth remember- 

ing is that the crust of the loaf is supe- 
rior to its crumb on every count. It not only 
contains less moisture than the crumb but by 
reason of its tougher texture is far better for 
the teeth, since it compels us to give them a 
reasonable amount of exercise. 

The importance of mastication is very 
marked in the case of bread, for the process 
of digestion really begins in the mouth, and 
fresh, moist bread not only is difficult to 
chew, but already contains so much moisture 
that it cannot properly absorb the digestive 
juices of the saliva. 

Chewing is a fine gymnastic exercise for 
the teeth, which are physically strengthened 
by all foods that require thorough mastica- 
tion, and bread is one of these. The flow of 
saliva is greatly stimulated by chewing. This 
is beneficial to teeth and throat. 

The belief that new bread or hot bread is 
indigestible appears to be wholly due to its 
tendency to elude the teeth and form a sod- 
den mass which renders it impermeable to 
the digestive juices and not because of any 
peculiarity of any chemical composition. Dry 
bread is more easily broken up both in the 
mouth and in the stomach and therefore more 
easily acted upon by the digestive juices. 

Pursuing this theory still further we use 
toast for the invalid and the child because its 
hardness renders chewing necessary and thus 
causes a better mixing with the saliva. 
While the toast converts the starch of the 
bread into a more assimilable sugar this is 
only secondary to the thorough breaking up 
of the particles on the teeth. 


Making Bread More Nourishing 


Bre4D might well be called a wasteless 
food because all ordinary bread is forty 
per cent water and sixty per cent solid mat- 
ter and this represents almost one hundred 
per cent nutriment—an insignificant amount 
of cellulose being the only waste matter. 
Still, science now tells us it can be made more 
nourishing by a larger amount of yeast. 

As vitamines abound largely in yeast, some 
of the vitamine deficiency caused by super- 
milling of wheat can be made up through the 
use of yeast. 

This knowledge has led many persons to 
use more yeast in the making of bread, and 
such loaves gain largely in nutritive value. 
The nutritive value of extra-yeast bread has 
been definitely established through scientific 
tests. Its superior food worth is ascribed to 
the high content of the water-soluble B vita- 
mine and to the extra protein content sup- 
plied by the yeast. 






The Food That’s First 


Continued from Page 29 


Another recent method—old enough in kind 
but decidedly modern in degree—for increas- 
ing not only the flavor but also the food value 
of bread is the inclusion of raisins in the loaf. 


The Iron Reason for Raisin Bread 


Ww the last few years raisin bread 
has become popular all over the country. 
From a nutritional point of view, it will béa 
good day for American health when every 
other loaf of bread baked is a raisin loaf. 

The reason becomes obvious when one 
knows that raisins contain an unusually large 
percentage of mineral salts, and are notably 
rich in iron, one of the constituents which 
plays a most important role in the blood. 

Plants, like animals, suffer when iron is 
lacking. In view of its importance in the life 
activities of the human body, it might be ex- 
pected to figure prominently among the con- 
stituents, but the opposite is true. Of the 
principal elements, it is present in the smallest 
quantity, the average body containing only 
1-10th of an ounce. 

This iron exists principally in the form of 
hemoglobin (the red coloring matter of the 
blood). The blood constitutes some 7% of 
the body weight, and contains about 95% of 
the iron. The daily loss of iron from the 
body is only about 1-7th of agrain. But de- 
spite the smallness of the amount of iron in 
the body it is essential to health and the 
anemic person who lacks iron is very much 
under par and suffers many ills. 


Raisin Bread Meets a 
Vital Deficiency 


T is a fact well-known in medicine that a 
deficiency of iron in the human system is 
perhaps the most difficult of allabnormal con- 
ditions with which to deal. Equally well- 
known is the fact that where such deficiency 
exists it is extremely difficult to make up-for 
the lack through artificial means. For some 
reason as yet unknown, the blood is reluctant 
to accept iron help as commonly given. - But 
let raisins be introduced into the diet, and 
this reluctance in most cases is overcome. 
Hence the really remarkable nutritive value 
of the loaf of bread well filled with tasty 
raisins. For it not only gratifies the palate 
and gratifies in unusually large measure the 
body’s need for fuel material, but delightfully 
makes up for any mineral deficiency—notably 
of iron—which may exist in the daily diet. 
Another way of increasing the nutritive 
vaiue of the loaf is by using milk instead of 
water in mixing the dough. But even the 
least nutritious slice of bread becomes an 
active partner in a food firm of incalculable 
worth to the human family when eaten with 
milk. Indeed, bread and milk constitute an 
almost unapproachable food combination. 


Economy and Efficiency in the Loaf 


Be ranks among the most economic 
of foods, and governments have recog- 
nized the necessity of maintaining a price 
within the reach of the poorest people. 

The value of bread is not to be measured 
solely by its nutritive worth, but also by the 
ease with which it can be made, the ease with 
which it can be distributed, its relatively good 
keeping and combining qualities. _When the 
bread supply fails, there is anarchy and the 
red terror. 

From the unbuttered slice which the day 
laborer welcomes during his noon hour of rest 
to the daintiest of combination dishes in 
which bread plays any part, the uses of 
bread are almost endless. 

It is, of course, the one best medium for the 
use of all syrups, jellies, jams, preserves and 
honey. Indeed, when eaten with the last- 
named it assumes one of its most valuable 
food roles. 

Whatever else may be necessary in the 
food, bread is so much an inherent part of our 
daily life as to insure its prior place for 
countless years to come. 

The miller and the baker have deprived us 
of the vital elements that exist only in the 
germ and the bran of wheat, and while a varied 
diet of milk, animal foods and vegetables con- 
taining vitamines make up for this deficiency 
in the case of the well-to-do, the children of 
the poor whose diet is largely white bread 
suffer greatly from.this devitalized product. 

The building-up of the bony structure, the 
chest expansion, the development of the 
lungs and consequently the general health, 
stand in intimate relation to the loss of the 
mineral salts which the roller process of 
milling has brought about. 

In a succeeding article called the A. B. C. of 
Bread, the kinds of bread and the wider use 
of whole wheat flour will be discussed as a 
measure for larger health. 





WEET SPRING, which comes with vio- 
lets in her hair and crowns her beauty 
with the rose, is Nature’s symbol for 

the rebirth of trees, of lowers, of the thou- 
sand different living things. 

To man, the Spring brings new life, too. 
But man must sometimes aid Nature in 
the work of rejuvenation. 

You will find in Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets) an ideal vegetable Spring 
Tonic and corrective, which will aid 
in relieving the tired out feeling, con- 
stipation, biliousness, headaches and 
other distressing symptoms which 
come after the inactivity and slug- 
gishness of winter. 

Nature’s Remedy (NW Tablets) does more 
than a laxative. It tones the stomach, in- 
creases the assimilation and elimination, 
helps to cleanse, purify and enrich the blood 
by aiding Nature to re-establish the vigorous 
and harmonious tunctioning which makes 
the body feel like new. NR Tablets are com- 
panions of the Spring. 


All Druggists Sell _—— 





s off the Old Block 


NR JUNIORS — Little Ns 


One-third of regular dose. 

Made of same ingredi- 

ents, then candy coated. 

‘ For children and adults. 

Have you tried them? Send a 2c. stamp for 

ostage on liberal sample in the attractive 

Rice and yellow box. A. H. LEWIS MEDI- 
CINE CO., Dept. PH, St. Louis, Mo. 





Dr Price's 
a> VANILLA 







There is no better 
flavoring for cakes, 
puddings, custards, 
home-made ice-cream 
and candies than Price’s 
Vanilla. It is pure and 
of balanced just-right 
strength. 

PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 


“Experts in Flavor” 
Chicago, Ill. 








| Rivaetoeg method known to prepare family meals. 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost—saves time, labor. In- 

sures better prepared, more tasty food. Gives every 
facility of electric range plus every advantage of 
cooker at less cost than a good oil stove. 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Bakes, roasts, boils, stews, fries, 
brotls, toasts. Needs no watch- 
ing. Shuts itself off. Attaches 
toany electric socket. Nospe- 
cial wiring. Write for 30-day 
F. trial offer. “Complete 
facts and special introductory, 
direct factory prices. 


WM, CAMPBELL Co. 
Dept. 61. Detroit, Mich. 
Canada: Windsor, Ont. 


for Yourself 

Establish and oper- 

ate a ‘‘New System 
lalty Cc Fi in your communi: 





andy Factory’’ in you unity, We furnish every- 

ing. Money-maki: copper tunity unlimited. Either men or women. 
‘andy klet ree. Write forit today. Don't putit off | 

W.HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 124 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 










FOOD SERVICE 


Simple Wedding 
Breakfast 
By Ruth Lane Ridley 


Recipes Tested by Forecast School of Cookery 


Strawberry Cocktail 
Bouillion with Breadsticks 
Olives Radish Roses 
Creamed Chicken and Mushrooms in Patty-shells 
New Peas Hot Rolls 
Pineapple Bombe 
Assorted Cakes Coffee 


Creamed Chicken & Mushrooms 


ys one pound of mushrooms, peel the 
caps, scrape the stems and cut each 
mushroom into three or four pieces. Putina 
saucepan with one-third cupful of butter, 
cover and cook for five to eight minutes. Cut 
enough cold boiled or roast chicken into half- 
inch dice to make two quarts. Melt one cup- 
ful of butter or margarine, add one cupful of 
flour and stir until well blended. Then stir in 
two quarts of milk or a quart anda pint of 
milk and two cupfuls of evaporated milk. 
(This makes a richer sauce.) Cook, stirring 
constantly until thickened and boiling. Add 
one tablespoonful of salt, one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful of pap- 
rika and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. 
Stir in chicken and mushrooms and let stand 
in a warm place or over hot water until thor- 
oughly heated. Serve in patty-shells or on 
toast. 


Strawberry Cocktail 


p's over, wash and hall three quarts of 

large, ripe berries. Put into a bowl and 
sprinkle with one cupful of powdered sugar 
and the juice of three large oranges and 
grated rind of one. Cover and let stand in a 
cold place until thoroughly chilled. Divide 
into twenty-five sherbet cups and sprinkle 
each, serving with a little finely chopped fresh 
mint. Garnish with two whole mint leaves. 
Serve very cold. 


Pineapple Bombe 


M* four cupfuls of boiling water with 

one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
grated rind of one lemon and boil one minute. 
Remove from the fire and add three table- 
spoonfuls of gelatine soaked in one-half cup- 
ful of cold water for five minutes. Cool, 
strain and add two cupfuls of fresh straw- 
berry juice and two cupfuls of grated fresh or 
canned pineapple. Freeze until stiff. Then line 
three two-quart molds with the frozen mix- 
ture, having it about two inches thick in each 
mold. Whip three cupfuls of cream or evap- 
orated milk until stiff, add one cupful of pow- 
dered sugar and one cupful of pineapple cut 
in very fine pieces. Fill the centers of the 
molds with the cream mixture. Cover with 
buttered paper, adjust covers, pack in equal 
parts cracked ice and salt and let stand 
two and one-half hours. Cut in slices for 
serving. 


Luncheon Rolls 


M= and sift two quarts of flour, one table- 

spoonful of salt, four tablespoonfuls of 
baking powder and three tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Rub in one cupful of butter, margar- 
ine or any preferred shortening. Then stir in 
four well-beaten eggs and two cupfuls of 
milk or enough to make a stiff dough. Turn 
out on a floured board, knead lightly until 
smooth and roll to one-fourth inch thickness. 
Shape with asmall round cutter about one 
and one-half inches in diameter. Crease 
through the middle with a knife and fold over 
like Parkerhouse rolls. Place on a greased 
pan and bake in a hot oven about ten minutes. 


Assorted Cakes 


Wess together to a soft cream two-thirds 

cupful of butter or margarine and one- 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar. Add three egg 
yolks, one teaspoonful each of vanilla and al- 
mond extract and beat until smooth. Then add 
three-fourths cupful of milk and three cup- 
fuls of pastry flour sifted with three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder and one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of salt. Mix thoroughly, then fold in 
the stiffy beaten whites of five eggs. Bake in 
well greased shallow pans in a moderate oven 

350 degrees) for about 15 minutes. Cool and 
cut into small triangles, diamonds, squares 
and rounds. Ice as desired. Some of the cakes 
may be split and filled with whipped cream, 
coffee or chocolate filling and then dipped in 
melted fondant or icing. Decorate with nuts, 
tiny candies, bits of angelica or candied fruit. 
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The secret of making 
the family take notice 


One minute Sprinkle 
recipes 


Sprinkle Dromedary Co- 
coanut over marshmallow 
covered saltines. Then 
toast. Serve with fruit 
salad. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Co- 
coanut over chopped rais- 
ins Add lemon juice and 
use as delicious filling for 
sandwiches. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Co- 
coanut over plain ice 
cream. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Co- 
coanuton pitted datesand 
roll in white of egg and 
Dromedary Cocoanut fon- 
dant. 


Sprinkle Dromedary Co- 
coanut into the center of 
baked apples. 


Aut the old family standbys, 
such as muffins, baked apples and 
griddle cakes, can take on anew 
thrill with a sprinkling of cocoa- 
nut, provided it is Dromedary. 
For cocoanut is cocoanut —but 
cocoanut with all its original fla- 
vor—that is Dromedary. 


Write for book “One Hun- 
dred Delights.” It’s free. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
375 Washington Street New York 
Department 49, 


Sprinkle 





Dromedary Cocoanut 
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for Being Fat 


Since New Discovery 
FREE PROOF fist 2°¥oma'2 


Day Without Exercise, Starving, Appliances, 


Drugs, Baths or Any Discomforts Whatever. 


“WN just three weeks I reduced 20 pounds 
| —just what I wanted to—through your 


marvelous new way to reduce. And 


without one bit of discomfort.’’ 


Thus writes Miss Kathleen Mullane, well known Artist’s 
Model and Ziegfeld's Follies Beauty, referred to as *‘one 
of the most perfect specimens of American womanhood." 

Taking off excess weight by this method is the easiest 
and quickest thing imaginable. It is absolutely harm- 
less and really fascinating. Almost like magic it brings 
slender, graceful, supple figures, and also the most won- 
derful benefits in health. Weakness, nervousness, in- 
digestion, shortness of breath, as well as many long- 
seated organic troubles are banished. Eyes become 
brighter, steps more elastic and skins smooth, clear and 
itively astounded 


radiant. Many write that they were 
supposed to be in- 


at losing wrinkles which they ha 


isaseaaat How Your Fat 
Read What Users Goes Forever 


Eugene Christian, inter- 
nationnlly known special- 
ist, isthe discoverer of this 
new way to take off flesh. 
He foundthatthere are cer- 
tain ways in which ordi- 
nary everyday foods 
can be combined which 
will cause them tocorrect 
your fatty tendencies. If: 
these dishes in the combin- 
ations he shows you and 
they will cause your pres- 
ent fat to leave—often at 
the rate of a pound a day, 
or more —until you have 
reached your normal 
weight. Then you need not 

ain or lose another pound, 
Gomi ine your foods prop- 
erly, and you can eat Meat, 
Fixh, Fowl, Potatoes, 










Say 











respons: 
ful and healthy appearance. 
It is grand to have a girlish 


Signed] Mrs, Eric Cai 
rs. 
Manhasset, Lt 


“*Hurrah! I have lost 1: 

inds since Inst Monday (: 

s). 1 feel better than 
have for months.’* 







Sent FREE 


Christian has explained 
his wonderful new method 
in fullin 12 interesting lit- 

tle books entitled ‘Weight 
Control—The Basisof Health."”” All 12 books are sent on 
free trial. Follow the instructions in books 1 and 2 for 
slow reduction—follow the other books for faster reduc- 
tions Your excess flesh vanishes easily, quickly and 
naturally. _You feel geet younger and look years 
younger. But prove is for yourself, WITHOUT 
RISKING A PENNY. Send no money—just mail the 


coupon below, or write a letter. 
When the 2 boos arrive pay she Plus Few 
postman only . plus the ow 
cents postage. This smal! amount Cents 
is absolutely all there is to pay. 
There will be no further charges Postage 
at any time. Moreover, your money 
will be refunded instantly if you are not more than de- 
lighted with results, which usually are apparent in 48 
hours. Just mail the coupon. Af pons prefer to write a 
letter copy wording of coupon ina letter or ona postcard 
, CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 
596 43 West 16th Street, New York City 


Corrective Eating Socie 
Dept. W-596, 43 West 16th Street, New York City 


Send me IN PLAIN WRAPPER, Eugene Christian's 
new way to reduce, in 12 books on ‘* Weight Control— 
The Basis of Health."" I will pay the postman only $1 97 
(plus the few conta postage) on arrival. There will be 

OFURTHERCOSTS. If I decide to return the books 
within 5 days after receipt, you are torefund my money. 


BAA VONE 655 cscssscecsrceieestsieveessies 


OURS cs, eases centadeyidinasnn Seetinncecaevs State. scses.sis1 i aidsives 
Price Outside U. 8. $2.15 Cash With Order 








Joan Greenwood’s Vow 


Continued from Page 28 


from Duxton. We’ve ransacked the place 
night and day for some trace of him and found 
nothing. Yet he must be in Hampden, alive 
and kicking, at this moment. It’s a disaster 
for both of us. So we had better hang to- 
gether and trust each other like good and 
sensible villains of the play.” 

He smiled wickedly, yawning witha languid 
air. 

“ And how goes Bankson’s scheme for tak- 
ing oysters out of their shells in Hampden 
Valley ?” he asked softly. “If the Hampden 
people knew, what a rumpus there would be! 
You scoundrel, Bromley, to rob half your 
native soil of its mill-machinery and leave the 
babes to die at their mother’s breasts! I 
wonder what your tender-hearted Lady Joan 
will say when she finds out about it ?” 

There was a lazy menace in Webster’s 
malicious smile which Bromley seemed to 
understand. 

“TI am buying to-morrow,” he answered 
slowly. “It’s all settled with Downs. The 
twenty-three mills are as good as in Texas 
now. I shall shell out your share of the com- 
mission, never fear.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Dp LYNDON moved away from the 

window as he saw Bromley pick up his 
wet coat from the table. He felt sick and his 
brain seemed to reel and sing with the under- 
‘standing of what he had heard. Ruin! The 
mysterious message had spoken no more than 
the truth. Lyndon saw crystal clear. For 
months there had been whispers of wealthy 
financiers who would have bought the mills, 
lock, stock and barrel, and transferred them 
like modern genii. He had always written 
down the story as fantastic. But now, he 
knew they were true. 

His lips set in a straight line. He wondered 
for an instant to what old man Bromley and 
Webster had alluded. But the thought of the 
bigger thing swept that away. He could 
vision the picture of starvation and decay 
that presented itself to himin all its grim 
colors if the insides of the twenty-three mills 
were taken to Texas. 

“Go home, Martin,” he said curtly. 
all this a secret—you understand ?” 

Martin nodded his close-cropped head, with 
something of awe in his hazel eyes. He 
vanished noiselessly in the rainy dark. 

Lyndon took the little car from its garage 
and bade a mechanical good-night to the 
watchman. With the headlights slicing a 
vivid wedge of light out of the darkness and 
the wind-flung rain upon his face he was 
moving swiftly along the shrouded road 
toward Windycourt. 

“The fiends !” 

The whisper came through his clenched 
teeth. Even he—Richard Lyndon of the 
Lyndon Corporation, who was supposed to 
have no soul beyond greed and gain, recoiled 
in rage and disgust. Then he smiled witha 
grim curve of hislip. If he wished, he might 
have every man and woman in Hampden 
clamoring at Jackson Downs’ door at four 
o’clock the next day for Edgar Bromley’s 
body. And Joan—he mightin one hour swing 
the pendulum of popular favor from her to 
himself, from the Greenwcods to the Lyndons. 
It ould be easy—because she was engaged 
to Edgar Bromley—to associate her with that 
villainous plan. If he worked his cards right, 
he might be looked upon as the saviour of 
Hampden Valley. 

“No!” said Dick Lyndon sharply. The 
business was so big that he must keep his 
conscience clean and free. At any cost, too, 
Joan's name must be kept clear of it, though 
she was his enemy. 

The car was swinging recklessly down a 
long descent, the glow of its lamps melting 
the ghostly shadows and lighting the iride- 
scent raindrops. Hampden lay behind him. 
Only the dark woodland now lay on either 
side, ; 

It was at that moment that the headlights 
glinted upon some slender shining thing that 
stretched like the filament of aspider’s web 
across the road ahead. Lyndon glimpsed it 
but an instant and half rose in his seat witha 
quick exclamation. He was the fraction of a 
second too late. 

Something caught him like a band of thin 
steel acrosshis chest. He was lifted bodily, 
the wheel torn from his grasp and he himself 
wrenched out of the car. He dropped limply 
into the wet roadway. In the hedge there 
was a loud crash, a flash of breaking light. 
and then darkness and silence. 


“Keep 


ROM behind the trunk of the great oak, to 
which one of the ends of the wires was 
fastened, a figure crept quickly. 
Joe Gable bent down and gazed with mad 
mirth in his eyes at Lyndon’s prostrate form. 
“Might have broken his neck!” he mut- 


tered. “If the wire had been a few inches 
higher it would, but I couldn’t judge right in 
this dark. I could put him out easy. But it 
would be discovered by the police. And 
there’s more work to be done to-night.” 

He caressed his unshaven chin with his 
gnarled finger and gazed down at Lyndon 
with the shrewd calculation of a man whose 
brain, long tottering, has at last given way. 

“He was late,” he muttered, “and there’s 
the other job to attend to. No, Joe Gable, 
you've got to leave him. They’d trace it to 
you easy, and he’s badly enough hurt.” 


HE straightened Dick Lyndon’s muddled 

raincoat with an almost grotesque care 
and, turning, began to move with his limping 
gait toward Hampden. 

It was during the past few days that stark 
madness had set in upon Joe Gable and turned 
him from a fanatic into an active maniac. 
Like some animal that goes back to the wild, 
he had become a primitive and savage soul 
since he had gone tolive in Mystery Cave. A 
new cunning had fallen upon him since the 
night he had stolen Reuben Greenwood. It 
centered round Dick Lyndon and Greenwood’s 
Mills. It embraced all human-kind in general 
except Reuben Greenwood himself. In the 
dim depths of his twisted soul Joe Gable re- 
membered that the old mill owner had once 
been kind to him. So it was that he kept 
Reuben Greenwood a prisoner in a kind of 
passionate and possessive worship. Since the 
moment that a brief light had illumined his 
brain at the sight of Greenwood’s Mills, 
Reuben Greenwood’s worn strength had given 
way. He lay in an inuer cave upon blankets 
which Joe Gable with infinite cunning and 
labor had brought there, nursed devotedly 
night and day by his jailer. 

It was bordering upon midnight when Gable 
reached the deserted streets of Hampden. 

He glided, a skulking shadow, along the 
banks of Greenwood’s mill-dam until he 
reached the wing of the gloomy building 
which contained the engine-house. Seen 
thus, crouching at one of the rectangular 
windows, peering inside with his burning eyes 
and sharp face, Joe Gable had a ghoulish look 
that would have startled any watcher. But 
there was no watcher. 

A single electric globe glowed among the 
shining steel gangways and glistening pistons 
of Greenwood’s engine-house. The giant fly- 
wheel loomed motionless, standing the height 
of three men, in its cluster of glinting metal 
and oily sheaths. The purrof a lifting valve, 
and the gurgle of the mill-dam came softly. 

He opened the window with his clasp knife, 
listened for a moment and then#prang noise- 
lessly into the engine-house. 

Once there, he moved with the stealth and 
passion of a cat among the mazes of ma- 
chinery until he reached the great flywheel. 
In the shadow he bent down to asteel tool- 
chest and brought out a large spanner. 
Mounting the platform of the fly-wheel, he 
began to work feverishly. In his boyhood, 
Gable had been a millwright’s helper, and his 
self-imposed task was familiar. Working 
fiercely at the giant bolts upon the crank of 
the flywheel, the sweat pouring from his in- 
tent face and the breath coming in quick 
gasps, he accomplished his task expertly and 
well. 

He stood wiping his grimy forehead. 

“They'll hold two or three hours before they 
go,” he muttered. “That'll be long enough. 
I'd like to be here and see the crash !”” 

He rubbed his oily hands together with an 
almost wistful look. The picture which his 
imagination drew fascinated. his wild brain. 
The great flywheel, turning at two hundred 
revolutions a minute, would run like a howitzer 
shell through the whole length of Green- 
wood’s Mills when it jumped from its pivot. 
Joe Gable felt a pang of self-pity that he 
should miss the spectacle. 

He climbed through the window and closed 
it carefully, wiping possible thumb marks 
away with his sleeve. The ground outside 
was a cinder-heap and took no footprints, 
while on the yielding bank of the reservoir 
there were so many marks of feet that his own 
were lost. 

He nodded in sober appreciation of himself 
a heclimbed up te hillside toward Mystery 

ave. 

“A good night’s work,” he muttered. 
“ Reuben Greenwood ought to be pleased !” 


ae cold splash of the rain and the icy 

touch of a rivulet which trickled across 
the muddy road where he lay brought Dick 
Lyndon back to consciousness. 

He rose to his knees with every joint aching 
and every bone in his body bruised. Joe 
Gable’s assumption that he was badly hurt 
had been wrong. Splendidly fit as Dick al- 
ways Kept himself, he had fallen with all 
his muscles slack, [Continued on Page 34.] 
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Louise A. Shipley 
(Age || years) 


HIS little girl, only eleven years 
old, has now earned five first 
Special Monthly Rewards of $25.00 


each. 


During the month of March for 
sending us only 62 subscriptions she 
earned the fifth Reward of $25.00 in 
gold as a Special Monthly Reward 
and all the following Regular Re- 
wards: 

Cotton Bed Sheets, Aluminum Tea 
Kettle, Georgette Waist, Fishing 
Outfit, “American Gentleman” 
Billfold, Nickel Shaving Stand. 

Miss Shipley is showing com- 
mendable persistency in her en- 
deavors to earn one of the two 
Paige-Detroit cars we will give to the 
two Club-Secretaries who sehd us 
the largest number of subscriptions 


before September 30th, 1922. 


In addition to nearly 
$1,000.00 in Extra Cash Rewards 


we are offering two Paige-Detroit 
cars. If you want one of these cars 
send for a copy of our book of 


“Gifts for Everybody” 


today. A postcard with your name 
and address sent to Department 
JE-22 will bring you the copy free 
with all the details of our remark- 
able offer. Anybody is eligible to 
earn these cars. 
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NEW YORK 





LAUGH AND LEARN 


soa 


His Real Lack 


wr giving up already ?” said the gen- 
tleman to a youthful angler. “You 
must bring a little more patience with you 
next time, my boy.” 

“*Tain’t patience I’m out of, mister; it’s 
worms,” was the reply. 


Learning His Trade 


OHNNY,” said the teacher, reprovingly, 
“you misspelled most of the words in 
your composition.” 
“Yessir, I’m going to be a dialect writer.” 


Little Old New York 


B Rig population of Manhattan Island, the 
smallest part of New York City, is 
2,276,778 and still growing. 

The City of New York receives 509,510 
strangers a day. 

The police force consists of 10,870 members 
and its appropriation is close to $25,000,000. 
The, Fire Department contains 6,000 mem- 
bers; fire losses total more than $19,000,000 a 
year. 

The bills for education come to $55,000,000, 
and it costs $16,000,000 to clean the city 
streets and $17,000,000 is paid for the Fire 
Department. For health there is spent 
$5,000,000; to maintain charitable institu- 
tions costs $19,000,000, and to hold an election 
costs $2,000,000. 

There are 83,576 buildings in Manhattan, 
and the city has 69,000 horses. 

The busiest corner is at Columbus Circle, 
where 29,210 vehicles pass within twelve 
hours. 

Manhattan has eleven tunnels. 

There are over 600 miles of subway and 
elevated tracks in the city. 

Manhattan and the Bronx boroughs use 
466,200,000 gallons of water a day. 

Two million people visit the Aquarium ina 
year and 2,250,000 people visit the New York 
Zoological Park. 

The reference department of the New York 
Public Library has 1,471,724 books and pam- 
phlets. 

Manhattan has 148 first-class places of 
amusement. 

Manhattan has 5 farms, having an area of 
138 acres, valued at $238,672; the Bronx has 
55 farms, with an area of 1,252 acres. 

There are 250,000 dogs in the City of New 
York. 

The city’s population increases at the rate 
of 50,000 a month. 


Earth’s Speed Slackening 


R. ERNEST W. BROWN of Yale Univer- 

sity says there is nothing wrong with 

the solar system. Either the earth’s rate of 

rotation is slowing down or the moon is mov- 

ing faster. This conclusion was reached by 

Professor Brown when he observed that the 
days are becoming longer. 

This fact, long suspected (the theory was 
elaborately developed by George Darwin) and 
now verified beyond reasonable doubt, the 
Yale mathematician declares, need not be 
taken into account in the daily life of laymen 
because it amounts to less than one-thou- 
sandth of a second a year. 


No Foundation in Fact 


fd aes message was handed to the local 

“cub” telegraph operator in Yates Cen- 
ter to be sent in: ‘‘ Foundation under freight- 
house needs attention at once.’’ But he 
accidentally changed the “t” to “1,” and the 
office in St. Louis received this: “Found a 
lion under the freight-house; needs «tten- 
tion at once.” The answer came back to 
Yates Center: ‘‘ Feed the lion and notify the 
live-stock department.” 


Conducted by Felix G. Pryme —*% 


& 


A Knight of the Bath 


PAT was helping the gardener on a country 
estate and, observing a shallow stone 
basin containing water, he inquired what it 
was for. 

“That,” said the gardener, “is a bird 
bath.” 

“Don’t ye be foolin’ me,” grinned Pat. 
“ What is it ?” 

“A bird bath, I tell you. Why do you 
doubt it?” 

“Because I don’t belave there’s a burrd 
ale that can tell Saturday night from anny 
other.” 


Value of Game 


Gas cash value of game to a state, and the 

necessity of preserving game, if this 
value is not to be lost to the community, is 
shown in an unexpected way by a recent 
census of game killed, taken by the Board of 
Game Commissioners of Pennsylvania. It 
shows that in 1920 the meat and fur value of 
the kill was $8,514,164 for 7,427,280 pieces of 
game killed. 

“We still have faith in our game sanctu- 
aries, and this year we will have thirty-two 
of these miniature Yellowstone Parks scat- 
tered throughout the State, in operation.” 

A few years ago Pennsylvania was shot out, 
but game has been brought back by the pub- 
lic shooting grounds and game refuges sim- 
ilar to those proposed in a bill now before 
Congress. 


A Woman’s Secret 


EGISTRATION OFFICER—“ Your name, 
please.” 
Spinster—“ Matilda Brown.” 
Registration Officer—“ Age.” 
Miss Brown—“ Have the Misses Hill, who 
live next door, given you their ages?” 
Registration Officer—“ No.” 
Miss Brown—“ Well, then, I’m the same 
age as they.” 
Registration Officer—“ That will do.” Pro- 
ceeding to fill in all particulars, he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Miss Brown as old as the hills.” 


The Weatherman’s Accuracy 


Foe’ a period of five years the United 
States Weather Bureau in its forecasts 
for the entire country has scored above 35 
percent. This, of course, is not perfect, and 
the more the forecast is restricted in area the 
less the probability of exactness. There are 
times when storm centers and cold-wave 
areas take abnormal paths, become practi- 
cally stationary or dissipate rapidly, and 
these are conditions that are difficult to fore- 


see. 

While the forecasts are not infallible, many 
people do not realize that much of their lives 
is regulated by them. The business man 
takes the Weather Bureau more seriously 
than the average pedestrian. Produce dealers 
who handle perishable commodities depend 
greatly on the forecasts, as the fortunes of 
their business often hang on the turn in the 
weather. Coal companies and companies 
which have large heating contracts must 
know the brand of weather expected. Marine 
interests are also protected by the display of 
storm warnings. 

As the forecasts are the best judgments of 
the best trained meteorologists, after a care- 
ful study of charted conditions telegraphed 
from all over the American continent, the 
public should note and bear in mind the good 
work of the bureau, instead of drawing gen- 
eral conclusions from the occasional mistakes. 


Ignition Trouble 
ees the jockey, “I’m all in the dark; 
This horse of mine once had a mark 
Of Two-twenty or so, 
But I can’t make him go; 
I’ve got the plug but it’s minus the spark.” 
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How a New Kind 
of Clay 


Remade My Complexion in 30 Minutes 


COULD hardly believe m 
thirty minutes before my face had been 
blemished and unsightly ; ey skin had 


eyes. Just 


been coarse, sallow and lifeless. ow it was 
actually transformed. I was amazed when I 
saw how beautiful my complexion had become. 
Why, the blemishes and impurities had been 
lifted right away, and a Mier smooth, 
clear skin revealed underneath! What was 
this new kind of magic? 


You see, I never really did have a prett 
complexion. My skin is very sensitive. It al- 
ways used to be so coarse and rough that I 
hated to use powder. Sometimes pimples and 
eruptions would appear overnight—and as for 
blackheads, I never couéd get rid of them! 


To be perfectly frank with you, I tried every- 
thing there was to try. I greeted each new 
thing with hope—but hope was soon aban- 
doned as any Sein became only more harsh and 
colorless. asn’t there anything that would 
clear my complexion, that would make it soft 
and smooth and firm? Wasn’t there anythin: 
I could do without wasting more time an 
money? I had just about given up hope, when 
something very wonderful happened. 


I Make a Discovery 


Did you know that the outer layer of the 
skin, called the epidermis, is constantly dying 
and being replaced by new cells? I didn’t— 
until I read a very remarkable announcement. 
It explained how blackheads, pimples and 
nearly all facial eruptions are caused when dead 
skin-scales and bits of dust clog the pores. 
Impurities form in the stifled pores—and the 
results are soon noticeable. 


The announcement went on to explain how 
scientists had discovered a marvelous clay 
which, in only one application, drew dust, dirt 
and other impurities to the surface. This 
Domino Complexion Clay, in only a half-hour, 
actually lifted away the blemishes and accumu- 
lations, and left the skin beneath soft, smooth 
and charming |! I was delighted with what I had 
learned. Can you blame me for wanting to try 
this wonderful new kind of clay on my own 
blemished complexion ? 


My Extraordinary Experience 


I won’t bore you with details. Suffice to sa 


| that I applica the Domino Complexion Clay 


had read about to my face one evening at nine 
o’clock and settled myself for a comfortable 
half-hour of reading. Soon I was conscious 
of a cool, drawing sensation. In a few mo- 


/ments, the clay on my face had dried into a 


fragrant mask. There was a wonderful tingling 
feeling—I could feel the millions of tiny pores 
breathing, freeing themselves of the impurities 
that had stifled them, giving up the bits of dust 
and accumulations that had bored deeply be- 
neath the surface. 


At nine-thirty I removed the Domino Com- 


pinion Clay and, to my utter astonishment, 
ound that I had a brand-new complexion! 
Every blackhead had vanished; the whole tex- 
ture of the skin had been transformed into 
smooth, clear, delicately-colored beauty! 


Domino House Made This 
Offer to Me 


The formula from which the amazing Domino 
Complexion Clay is made was discovered by the 
chemists of the Domino House. I have been 
asked to state here at the end of my story, that 
Domino House will send without any money 
in advance a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay, to anyone using the special coupon be- 
low. If I would write my story for publi- 
cation, the Domino House agreed to accept 
only $1.95 for a $3.50 jar from my readers. 


You, as my reader, should not miss this oppor- 
tunity. I am sure that the marvelous Domino 
Complexion Clay will do for you what it has 
done for me. Itis guaranteed to do so, anda 
special cepontt of $10,000 in the State Bank of 
Philadelphia backs this guarantee. Ifyou are 
not delighted with pas you eee return what 
is left of Domino Complexion Clay within 10 
days and your money will be refunded at once. 


Send No Money 


Do not send any money with the coupon. 
Just pay the postman $1.95 (plus the few cents 
postage) when the jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay is in your hands. By using the special 
coupon you not only receive a $3.50 jar for 
$1.95, but the Domino Complesicn Clay is sent 
to you freshly compounded, direct from the 
manufacturers on the day your order is received. 


I advise you to use the coupon at once, be- 
fore this offer is withdrawn. It is numbered 
with a special department, and the Domino 
House will know that you have read my story 
and are to receive a full-size $3.50 jar for onl 
$1.95, according to their offer to me. Don't 
delay—I’m glad / didn’t! Domino House, 
Dept. 556, 269 South 9th Street, Phila., Pa. 


DOMINO HOUSE, Dept. 556 
269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send me a $3.50 jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay, sufficient for 3 months of beauty treatments. Ac- 
cording to the apeolal agreement, I will pay the! post- 
man only $1.95 (plus postage). Although I am benefiting 
by thegpecial reducer pri ce, I am purchasing this first 
jar with the guaranteed privilege of returning it within 
10 days und you agree to refund my money if I am not de- 
lighted with the results in every way. Iam to be the 
sole judge, 
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“The Prettiest Dress 
I Ever Had’ — 


“No one would ever dream that it cost me 
only $11.65. And this is only one of five I’ve 
made this season. I bought new material for 
two, the others I made over from last year’s 
dresses. All in the very latest style, of course, 
and better made than any I could buy. Now, 
thanks to the Woman’s Institute, I save half 
on all my clothes.” 


More than 140,000 women and girls, in 
city, town and country, have learned, through 
the Woman’s Institute, to make their own 
clothes and hats and be better dressed at 
far less cost. 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


By our fascinating new method of teaching, 
you, too, can learn easily and quickly in spare 
time, in the comfort and quiet of your own 
home, to make dresses, skirts, blouses, suits, 
wraps, lingerie, children’s clothes, hats—in 
fact, garments of every kind. With this 
training you will not only be able to make all 
your own clothes, but to take up Dressmaking 
or Millinery as a business—secure a good pay- 

g pobition or open a shop of your own. 


Write for 64-page Booklet 


It costs you nothing to find out all about the 
Woman’s Institute and what it can do for you. Just 
send a letter, post card, or the convenient coupon 
end you will receive, bier obligation, the full 
story of this great school that is bringing to women 
and girls all over the world the happiness of havin; 
dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost too at 
to be true, and ine joy of being independent in a 
successful busin 
———— — TEAR OUT HERE —————- 

WOMAN'S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 25-F, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please send me one of 
your booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject 
which I have marked below: 
© Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
OU) Professional Dressmaking (C) Cooking 


Hid en Beauty 


who prefer ened 
ralness. Have you tried it? 


M lized W: ) Be 
Powdered Babi rereriiles 75e 


Phelactine Raw: remover) 1 
Powdered Tarkroot (face reser) $1 ‘i 
Dearborn Supply Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago. Counters 
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“then. 


through the sheer instinct of anathlete, when 
the stretched wire lifted him from the car. 
Thus he had escaped serious injury. 

He stood upright, muddy and bleeding 
slightly, in the wet darkness. He judged that 
he had lost consciousness only a short time, 
for the radiator of the wrecked car was still 
hot when he found it beside the road. By 
some miracle the machine had not taken fire. 
But it was reduced to scrap. Of the wire 
which had spilled him there was no trace. 

Lyndon began to trudge doggedly along the 
narrow path which led, by a short cut, to 
Windycourt. Had the attempt tocripple and 
perhaps kill him anything to do with Edgar 
Bromley’s Texas syndicate and the crucial hour 
of four o’clock at Jackson Downs’ office next 
day ? He wonderedwith an odd coolness. If he 
thought of Joe Gable he dismissed him from 
his mind immediately. 

He entered Windycourt, unseen by any of 
the servants, an hour later, and changed his 
torn and.wet clothing. To the chauffeur 
whom he sent with three other men to salvage 
the wrecked car, he explained that a bad skid 
had been the cause of the accident. For the 
present he would keep the real cause a secret. 

Beyond a few bruises, the marks of his ad- 
venture had died away by the time he had 
bathed and breakfasted the next morning. 
He looked up from his morning’s pile of let- 
ters to see Cynthia Bradley, alone in her big 
car, loom out of the rain-mist that enveloped 
the dripping carriage-drive. 

She came running half shyly into the room. 
There was fear and relief in her big clear 
eyes. 

“T heard about the accident an hour ago, 
Dick,” she said. She stood beside him almost 
timidly, her flushed face a little wistful, 
though Lyndon did not see it. “Some one 
found the wreck by the road and recognized 
yourcar. I thought perhaps you were hurt.” 


H® words came falteringly. It seemed 
almost as if she were a little afraid of 
him now in her worship. At the sound Dick 
caught her hands and pulled her to him, touch- 
ing her wind-blown hair with his lips, fiercely 
conscious of his own coldness. A sudden 
wave of tenderness passed over him. He 
told himself that he was a fool not to take the 
fresh and loyal sweetness of Cynthia Bradley 
and crush everything else. Yet he could not. 
“Tt was morning. dear,” he said lightly. 
“The road was dreadful, ‘and I came to grief 
on it, that was all... Iwas badly scratched and 
nothiig more.” 

“T came to wish you luck with the twenty- 
three mills,” Cynthia said quickly. ‘Oh, 
Dick, you must buy them, whatever happens, 
and let people see that you are not what some 
of them think! You will be the greatest man 
in Hampden Valley. It will be so splendid to 
show them all that you can use your power 
and yet keep straight and honest! I want to 
help you, Dick, and I’m troubled because I 
can’t. It’s not because I’m a woman. It’s 
because I’m sucha baby. Joan Greenwood is 
a woman, and they are talking about her 
everywhere as the head of the Greenwood 
Mills Corporation. I suppose you are fighting 
her. You must win, Dick!” 

A rebellious pang of jealousy, which she 
had long tried to stifle, shot through Cynthia. 
That there had been something between Dick 
and Joan Greenwood she had realized all 
along, but she had crushed the knowledge. 
Her generous young soul revolted at herself. 
Blindly she knew that it should be enough for 
her that she had Dick Lyndon now. Yetina 
measure she was troubled that she should be 
so easily and selfishly pleased. 

Impulsively she leaned her warm face close 
to Dick and turned his close-cropped head 
gently around until her own eyes looked deep 
into his. 

“T love you so much that I would give you 
up if you ever wanted to be free, Dick!’’ she 
whispered. ‘Oh, always remember that! It 
would nearly kill me, but I would do it and 
still keep on praying for you as much as I do 
now. If you were suddenly poor and ill,I 
should love it. I could do something for you 
If ever the Lyndons crash, Dick, 
promise me that you will not be proud and 
throw me over!” 

The girl caught herself up swiftly. 

“Tam a little fool,” she said. “I’m going 
now. Iam taking Eric over to the Vernons. 
He is waiting for me in Hampden.” 

She brushed his forehead lightly with her 


Joan Giseawoed’s Wau 
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others from more distant mills to fill their 
places. As yet Hampden had received the 
newcomers with nothing worse than gibes 
and taunts. 

The quivering spindles had been singing 
their shrill song for an hour or so when 
Dick Lyndon drove into the mill-yard. In the 
engine-house as he passed, the big flywheel 
was pulsing steadily, and the gleaming ma- 
chinery which made the power for all the 
great building worked smoothly and noise- 
lessly. 

Lyndon stood with Dawson, the manager, in 
the steel corridor that ran the length of the 
engine-house story. Through the quivering 
glass partition the gangways were crowded 
with men and girls and the long line of click- 
ing mules and jennies was visible. 


|b pies stared through the glass with a 
faintly-sour smile upon his big features. 
He nodded his black, close-cropped head. 

“They can’t produce half what the others 
did—Greenwood’s people,” he said. ‘There 
were generations behind them, and blood 
counts in the cotton business, from the owner 
down to little-piecer, Mr. Lyndon. There’s 
no more blood in this gang than there is ina 
pond of frogs. They’d throw us over if Joan 
Greenwood wagged her little finger.” 

Dawson spoke gloomily, stroking his heavy 
jaw. He was loyal to the Lyndons. But he 
did not mince his words. Presently he took 
a big clasp-knife from his pocket and showed 
it with a curious glance to Dick. 

“TI found this among the wires of one of 
the machines that night the Greenwood jen- 
nies were broken,” he said, abruptly. “It 
belongs to Joe Gable. It must have been him 
all the time that worked the trick. We 
thought it was a woman, didn’t we ?” 

“It was a woman,” Dick said, a little 
sternly. 

Dawson shook his head doggedly. 

“Tt was Joe Gable,” he said. ‘There are 
marks on the blade where he hacked the 
wires with it. A woman couldn’t use a knife 
like that.” 

“Then it was Joe Gable and a woman,” 
Dick Lyndon said with a suppressed bitter- 
ness and turned away. All at once he had 
remembered Red Head Martin’s story of his 
encounter with Joan and Joe Gable on the 
banks of the mill reservoir. He felt suddenly 
tired of theclash of emotions which the 
thought of Joan stirred within him. His 
glance went up to the clock. It was half- 
past three. 

He smiled with a grim anticipation that had 
its thrill. If Downs had played false, he, Dick 
Lyndon, still held him between finger and 
thumb, as he held Edgar Bromley and Joan 
Greenwood. One word of the Texas scheme 
and Hampden valley would be about the ears 
of the three. His thoughts went back again 
to the mysterious note he had received. Who 
had sent it? 

He moved with Dawson into the long mule 
room. There the throb of the engine-house 
came in a deep and tremendous pulse. It was 
as if the beating heart of the entire mill were 
there. 

“The engines are shaking the building to 
pieces by degrees,” Dawson said. The man- 
ager was in a saturnine mood. “A stone 
building which has been hammered for years 
like Greenwood’s won’t last forever. That’s 
why, if I were the head of your corporation, 
I'd put up new mills instead of buying a lot 
of old ones. What’s that?” 


H® swung round upon his heel. There 

seemed to be a slackening in the steady 
throb of machinery, and asudden harsh grat- 
ing sound that made Dick Lyndon stand mo- 
tionless. Then from the engine-room came a 
burst of hissing steam and thin, but distinct 
above the noise, a man’s shrill shout. 

“Something up!” snapped Dawson. 

He sprang forward with a whispered oath 
of dread and apprehension and began to run 
along the gangway, shouldering aside the 
startled women who stood at their machines. 
There was a loud breaking crash. One of the 
overlookers, a lean, elderly man, gripped 
Dick’s shoulder. 

“The flywheel’s burst!” he ped. 

At the same moment the whole wall of the 
room seemed to open with a roar of a burst- 
ing shell. In a single photographic second 
Dick Lyndon saw, through a mist of dry 



















































































































































































Hair-free Underarms 


Wee your costume be 
athletic togs or evening gown, 
the saderanin should be smooth. 
The only common-sense way to 
remove hair from face, neck, 
arms, underarms or limbs is to 
devitalize it. DeMiracle, the orig- 
inal sanitary liquid, alone works 
on this principle. 


Unlike pastes and powders which 
must be mixed by the user, De 
Miracle is just the right strength 
for instant use. It never deterio- 
rates. DeMiracle is the quickest, 
most cleanly and easiest to apply. 
Simply wet the hair and itis gone. 
FREE BOOK with testimonials of emi- 
nent Physicians, Surgeons, Dermatolo- 
gists and Medical Journals, mailed in 
plain sealed envelope on request. 
Try DeMiracle j jest once, and if you are 
not convinced. that it is the perfect hair 
remover return it to uswith the DeMiracle 
Guaranteeand wewill refund yournaoney 
Three sizes: 60c., $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters or direct from us, 
inlplain wrapper, on receipt of price. 


Dead 


Dept. wane Pa-k Are ane and 129th St. 


New York 



































































































Golden Glint 
—JVak- Taal keke, 


The difference between beautiful hair 
and ordinary hair is very slight—usu- 
ally something about its shade, a lit- 
tle something which makes it attract- 
ive if present or just ordinary if lacking, 
Whether your hair is light, medium or dark, it 
is only necessary to supply this elusive little 
something to make it beautiful. This can be 
done, If your hair is dull or lacks Justre—if it is 
not quite as richin tone as you would like to 
have it—you can easily give it that little some- 
thing it lacks. No ordinary shampoo will do 
this, for ordinary shampoos do nothing but clean 
the hair. Golden Glint Shampoo is NOT an ordinary 
shampoo. It does more than merely clean. It adds 


beauty—a ‘“‘tiny tint’' —that little something which 
distinguishes really pretty hair from that which is 
dull and ordinary. Would you really like to have 
beautiful hair? Jue buy a package of Golden Glint 


Shampoo, At ur dealer's, or send 25¢ direct to 
Pe Wa KoBI “COMPANY, 157 Spring St., Seattle. 


BIMK.Co: 





FRECKLES 


Now Is The Time to Get Rid of 


These Ugly Spots 
There’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 


is what ga want for your skin 
trouble, to stop the itching and 
bursing and heal 
the eruption. 
Only those who 
have used it can 
realize the comfort 
it gives 


mortar and falling bricks, the great flywheel, 
sprung from its holdings like a toy from a 
child’s hand. It seemed to hang poised for a 
clear second and then came bounding for- 
ward, crashing through machinery like a stone 
through tissue paper. Against a big steel 
pillar it broke, its fragments flying through 
the room of screaming women and white- 
faced men. 

Dick Lyndon sprang blindly at a wide-eyed 
girl, who stood in [Continued on Page 36.] 



















ashamed of your freckles, as Othine — double 
strength—is guaranteed to remove these homely 
spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— 
from your druggist, and apply a little of it night 
and morning, and you should soon see that even 
the worst freckles have begun to disappear, while 
the lighter ones have vanished entirely. It is 
seldom that more than one ounce is needed to 
completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear 
complexion, 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back if it 
fails to remove freckles, 


lips and was gone. 






CHAPTER XX. 


REENWOOD’S MILLS closed soon after 
the dinner hour that day, for a brief 
wave of half time work had recently set in 
in the Hampden valley. Most of the Green- 
woods’ working people had gone to Joan's 
Riverbank Mills, but the Lyndons had brought 
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This Prize House-Dress 
f Pattern Free 


T° prove that our new patterns are unex- 

celled in fit, style and simplicity by any 
other make at any price, I have persuaded the 
publisher of THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL to 
give this house-dress pattern free to all those 
who write their bust size on the coupon be- 
low, and call here for their pattern ; or, I will 
send the pattern to the home address of any 
JOURNAL subscriber or newsstand purchaser 
if two 2-cent stamps are inclosed for handling, 
mailing, etc. Address all requests to Martha 
Hale, Fashion Editor THE PEOPLE’s HOME 
JOURNAL, 80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Save Young Teeth 
from Grit 


HE most effective and trust- 
worthy method of keeping 
children’s teeth bright and smil- 
ing is the use of a gentle “wash- 
ing” non-gritty dental cream. 





COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
“Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Sensible in er laieay 
a 


Healthy saliva is practically neutral, 
sometimes slightly 


aline. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 





HE retail prices of patterns are too 
high—entirely too high. The wo- 
men of America are thoroughly 
exasperated over the war prices 
still being charged for paper dress 

patterns. But, relief is here! Home dressmak- 
ers may now obtain patterns of the very best 
quality at about half the 
prevailing retail prices. 

In our drive for lower 
—much lower—prices on 
patterns I wish to enlist 
every subscriber to this 
magazine. It has an in- 
fluential group of read- 
ers in every town in 
America. THE PEOPLE’S 
HoME JOURNAL goes into 
nearly one million homes 
each month. It is read 
by a vast army of home 
dressmakers who, I am 
sure, believe with us that 
the best of paper pat- 
terns should be retailed 
at 15, 20 and 25 cents 
instead of 30, 35, 40, 45 
and 50 cents. 

Last fallthe publisher 
of THE PEOPLE’s HOME 
JOURNAL decided that we 
should come to the aid of 
our readers by furnish- 
ing dress and embroidery 
patterns of the highest 
quality at prices of 15,. 
20 and 25 cents. So in 
January we established a 
pattern business of our 
own. Now all PEOPLE’s 
HomE JOURNAL patterns 
are made here in our 
own workrooms, by the 
most skillful designers 
and pattern-cutters that 
New York affords. 

The publisher of the 
JOURNAL, Mr. Moody B. 
Gates, asked me to tell 
our readers about the 
superiority of our new 
pattern service. My re- 
ply was: “I cannot de- 
monstrate the wonderful 
quality, and the fit, style 
and simplicity of our new 
patterns with wordsonly. 
A pattern must do most 
of its own talking. The 
proof of a pattern is in 
the using. Let me give 
one pattern to every 
reader and I will create 
an army of new and de- 
lighted customers.” 

“But stop a moment!” 
he said to me; “do 
you realize how much 
money that would take? 
Our patterns cost as 
much to make as those 
patterns now retailing 
for 30, 40, 45 and 50 cents. Better patterns 
than ours could not be furnished if sold for a 
dollar apiece, and yet you ask us to offer a 
pattern free to the million or more women 


Coupon for the Free Pattern 


Martha Hale, Fashion Editor, THE PEOPLE’s HOME JOURNAL, 80 Lafayette 
Send me House-dress pattern 101. 
Inclosed find the two 2-cent stamps for handling letter, wrapping, mailing, etc. 


Street, New York, N. Y. 


NGG iss Hine halal eiccdscsttiush ects 


AAAP OBE es sai has Neath cae eS Reason eiiaisbae 


SPLIT 





No. 101—Sizes 34 to 44 bust. 





who read THE PEOPLE’s HOME JOURNAL 
each month! I will have to think it over.” 

A few days later the publisher gave me his 
answer. ‘Miss Hale, your plan of creating 
new pattern customers by giving them their 
first pattern will be very expensive advertis- 
ing, but we have decided to let you make the 
offer in the Juné issue, 
There will be no charge 
for the pattern. Readers 
who call here with the 
coupon will receive their 
pattern free. If we must 
handle their letters and 
deliver patterns please 
ask readers to inclose 
two 2-cent stamps.” 


Wonderful Offer 


HIS is the most won- 
derful pattern of- 
fer I have ever known. 
If you only knew what I 
know, or if you will act 
on my advice, I will be 
snowed under with re- 
quests for this house- 
dress pattern. Butevery 
request will be promptly 
filled if the correct ad- 
dress is sent as directed 
on coupon below. 

All of our new patterns 
come in special envel- 
opes, with large space 
devoted to pictures of 
the completed garment, 
guide charts, cutting lay- 
outs, sketches for fitting 
and finishing, and full 
printed directions. 

The house-dress here 
illustrated is needed by 
every modern house- 
keeper. The design fol- 
lows the style of the pop- 
ular slip-on apron-dress, 
or bungalow-dress. This 
model won first prize in 
a competition for the 
simplest, most easily 
made and_ economical 
house or apron-dress. 

An amateur can cut 
and finish the dress with- 
in an hour. It requires 
three yards and one-quar- 
ter of 36-inch material 
for size 36. It is a most 
attractive garment when 
made up in percale, ging- 
ham, sateen or cretonne, 
also in unbleached mus- 
lin if brightly trimmed. 

By using this one pat- 
tern and making it up 
in appropriate materials 
and trimmings you will 
have a suitable dress for 
all housekeeping duties 
from breakfast until bed- 
time. The pattern comes in sizes from 16 
years up to 44 bust. State the size you wear 
In ready-mades and we will send a pattern of 
the proper size for you. 
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is practically neutral, mildly alkaline, and cleanses without 
h 


disturbing t 


e right mouth conditions. Avoid dentifrices that 


are strongly alkaline or appreciably acid. 


Correct in Practice. Today scientific dentists know that a 
dentifrice should do only one thing—clean teeth thoroughly. 
Colgate’s makes no false claims for any other virtue, but it 
does possess this one in a higher degree than any other kind 


of dentifrice. 
COLGATE & CO. 


A LARGE 
tube costs 25¢. 
Sold everyw 


An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get rid 
of dandruff, for it will starve your hair and 
ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring ; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of, your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





COMFORT FOR ALL The “Perfected” Wheel Chair pat. 
Adjusts to fit individual need. 
{| Goes through 25°" door and close to desk or table. A touch 
propels it. Weight 25 Ibs. Self-help when a foot or hands 
| slightly usable, Simple attachments to meet apecial re- 
OY Juirements. | Just right sick or well) for relaxing, com. 
‘ort, self-help, Write F. S. GUERBER & CO., SERVICE 
MANUFACTURERS, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y¥-2 > 
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Est. 1806 NEW YORK 





your hair 

the **bob’’ 

at night—aayes 
ings. Wearit 

£1 keeps it neat. 


1 
Nets boudoir cap. 
+ $1.50. 


Sot ee i 


aSON' CO, 


Kill The Hair Root 





My method is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free. 
Write today enclosing 3stamps. We teach beauty culture. 
D. J. Mahler, 1b-X, Mi Park, Providence, R. 1. 





Brand new, absolutely first cord tires. Guaranteed 8,000 
miles and adjusted at the list price on that guarantee. The 
prices below include a brand new ‘Tube. 

30x 


refreshes and invigorates. 


Three sizes, 25c, 50c and $1. 


TRADE MARK REG. 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath—cools, 
Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. 
PERFUMES YOUR BATH-—SOFTENS HARD WATER INSTANTLY 
At drug and department stores, 
Bathasweet imparts the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
—- ‘THE C. S. WELCH CO. DEPT. P-J, NEW YORK CITY= 











Send 10c for miniature can. 
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Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat.Of. 


CARBOLATED 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


VERY efficient 

antiseptic when used 
as a first-aid dressing for 
cuts, scratches, bruises, 
insect bites, etc. Keep 
a tube in the house for 
emergencies, 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 


NESTLES 


MILK FOOD 
is already modified 
Easy to prepare and 
Easier for Baby to digest 


Send for Sample and for 
72 page Mother Book-FREE 


Nestle'’s Food Company 
_ 68 Nestlé Bldg, New York 





“Mizpah” Baby Nipples 


“DO NOT COLLAPSE--PREVENT MUCH COLIC 

FREE TO MOTHERS AND DOCTORS! 
Valve (A) prevents vacuum, Inside ribs (B) 
@ prevent collapsing when child bites nipple. 
Rim is made so nipple cannot be pulled off 
bottle. Guard your baby’s health. Send 
nomone)! We send you a sample nipple 
free, postpaid, on request. Write now, to 


THE WALTER WARE CO., Dept. G 
Philadelphia, Pa. 









TERIZO] 2" 
DRUGGIST 
THE ANTISEPTIC - 


OK proche dhe 


FOR:- Cuts, Burns, Nasal Douche, 
Throat Spray and Personal Hygiene. 
The Sterizol Company Ossining, N. Y¥. 





ENDETS — Wonder: MONEY MAKERS 
Water beans eter Tnssrtand tighten: 10eand 
Zoe a package postpaid Agents Wanted, 


5 3 
Mfg Co., Box 814-A Amsterdam, N. ¥, 


the path of a hurtling mass of steel that came 
sliding along the gangway and wrenched her 
aside. It was the last thing he remembered. 
Something struck him a stunning blow upon 
the forehead that sent him sprawling and 
unconscious. 


i Greenwood’s Mills for one minute a deadly 

and dangerous panic peeveiisa. The huge 
projectile, besides wrecking one story, had 
shaken the whole building to its founda- 
tions and spread consternation among the 
workers above and below. But it was in the 
mule room where the worst fear reigned. In 
less than a moment the exits were gorged 
with fighting men and women and the fire- 
escapes choked. Shaken nerves and swift, 
blind terror threatened a catastrophe. It was 
Dawson’s booming voice that restored some 
measure of coolness. 

“It’s all over. Keep back, I tell you! 
There’s the injured to look after!” 

He stood over Dick Lyndon’s bleeding 
body, using his fists like flails and keeping 
back the men and women by mainstrength. 

“Some miserable dog has worked this busi- 
ness.”, Dawson’s face was distorted with 
fury. ‘Make way there!” 

He swung Dick bodily across his shoulder 
and staggered to the nearest fire-escape. 
One glance at Lyndon told the manager that 
he was badly injured. The fragment of fly- 
ing metal had cut a vein and,in spite of 
Dawson’s rough bandaging, the young man 
was bleeding hard. Dawson realized that at 
any cost he must reach the hospital as soon as 

ssible. 

The mill-yard was crowded with excited 
people. Dawson swore softly in his rough 
fashion at the news that Lyndon’s chauffeur 
had just taken the car back to Windycourt. 
He himself had been caught by a splinter off 
the wheel and was bleeding from an ugly cut 
on his cheek, although he was quite uncon- 
scious of it. 

“ Here comes a car!” someone shouted. 

Dawson stood outside the mill gates with 
his burden. A small gray car, dimly familiar, 
was moving swiftly forward down the road. 
Dawson stared. 

“Miss Greenwood!” he called quickly. For 
it was Joan Greenwood in the car. 

She sprang forth withacolorless face. For 
a moment she seemed to sway. 

“T heard the crash a minute ago,’ she 
whispered. “I knew that something had 
a aa Who is it, Mr. Dawson. Oh, 

ick!” 


# fee name left her lips in a whispered cry. 

For the first time she saw that it was 
Dick Lyndon who, pale, bleeding and uncon- 
scious, lay limply against Dawson’s broad 
shoulder. Something seemed to break within 
her at the sight. 

“T suppse he is dying,” she said slowly. To 
herself the words seemed to be spoken by 
another person. Dawson, the gathering peo- 
ple, even the great bulk of Greenwood’s Mills 
that towered above, seemed to loom about 
her in some vast mockery. Ever afterwards 
the soft hiss of escaping steam brought back 
that moment of futile anguish. 

“Dying fast,” Dawson said brusquely, “un- 
less he’s taken to a hospital at once.” 

Joanawoke. She spoke almost fiercely. 

“‘T am taking him,” shesaid. ‘No one else 
can come!” 

She watched Dawson lift Lyndon upon the 
cushioned seat and followed swiftly into the 
ear herself. A sudden, deep joy, so poignant 
that it was like anguish, had fallen upon her. 

She flung a word to the driver and the car 
started, swinging like a rocket along the nar- 
row lane. 

She leaned close to Lyndon. His blood was 
upon her fingers as she tightened his band- 
ages, and it seemed that for that wild moment, 
living or dying, he belonged to her. Nothing 
on earth mattered but that, neither Cynthia 
Bradley nor the Lyndon Corporation nor her 
own vow. He was dying perhaps, even as he 
had made her own father die, yet blindly she 
told herself that if Reuben Greenwood’s 
spirit saw, he would understand. Her eyes 
swam and shone and she dropped her brown 
head, touching Lyndon’s lips with her own. 

His eyelids fluttered as if there had been 
magic in the light touch of her lips. 

“ Dick, dear!’’ she breathed. She was trem- 
bling yet reckless of anything but the mar- 
velously sweet second. 

Lyndon smiled faintly, almost sleepily. 

“You, Joan!” he muttered. His hand 
moved and closed weakly over her own. His 
eyelids dropped again and then opened wide. 
pig remembrance seemed to sweep across 

im. 

“The meeting at Jackson Downs’, Joan!” 
he said hoarsely, fighting strength into his 


Joan Greenwood’s Vow 


Continued from Page 34 


voice. ‘One of us must be there—and I am 
done. You must go, Joan—now! It will be 
too late if you don’t. Edgar Bromley will 
have got there already——” 

His voice died away in the wave of uncon- 
sciousness that wascreeping upon him again. 
Like onein a dream Joan bent closer. Dimly 
she realized the importance of what he 
tried to say. Lyndon held her so tight that 
she could not stir. 

“He means to buy the twenty-three mills 
for a Texas syndicate. They intend to dis- 
mantle the mills. I overheard them talking 
over the plan. Itis true, Joan! It is not a 
fight between you and me, as we thought. If 
you don’t go we shall both lose. Promise me, 
Joan, that you will go and buy for—for——” 

His voice trailed away. The car swung 
into the grounds of the hospital. The hands 
of the ¢lock on the big square tower pointed 
to five minutes to four as Dick Lyndon’s un- 
conscious body was borne upon a stretcher 
into the ward. 


AKE haste!” Joan Greenwood said in a 
whisper to her chauffeur. 

She drew a deep breath and leaned back in 
the seat of her car with her eyes closed. 
Mentally and physically she felt exhausted 
and was glad of the cold rush of air as the car 
swept out of the hospital grounds and down 
into Hampden. Her gloved hands were dyed 


HEROES 
By Charlotte Becker 


OT he alone who gladly dies 
To save his country’s fame, 
Or for some great, unreckoned deed 


Rests ’neath an honored-name. 


But he to whom the hand of Fate 
A bitter portion gives— 

Who daily battling fear and pain, 
With smiling courage—lives ! 





with Dick Lyndon’s blood, and there was 
blood on the cushioned seats. She wondered 
dully whether he would live or die. 

Slowly she pondered over his urgent words. 
Edgar Bromley buying the twenty-three mills 
for a Texas company! Joan, even as Dick 
had done, understood the man’s brutal indif- 
ference, his avarice. To satisfy it he would 
ravage Hampden and take the bread out of 
the mouths of its working people. She felta 
shiver of disgust at the thought that she had 
promised to marry Bromley. An angry light 
dawned in her eyes and adull flame of red 
burned in her cheeks. 

The Town Hall clock chimed four as the car 
stopped before Jackson Downs’ office. There 
was a half-dozen other cars parked against 
the church railings opposite. They belonged 
to the various private owners of the twenty- 
three private mills. A wild dread that she 
was too late lent wings to Joan’s feet. 

A clerk tried to bar her way. She brushed 
by him swiftly and was through the door be- 
fore he could protest. 

She found herself in along, brightly lighted 
room. Acrowd of men were seated around 
a leather-covered table. At its head stood 
Jackson Downs. He was talking in a smooth, 
persuasive voice. At Joan’s entrance he 
turned with a stiff and formal movement of 
his shoulders. 

“Ah!” The exclamation was hardly more 
than a whisper. He was a small, fox-like man 
with a deceptive twinkle in his light-lashed 
eyes and a trick of caressing his long nose, 
which had made it quite pink. 

He coughed dryly. There was a touch of 
venom in the sound, 

“T regret that yoy are too late, Miss Green- 
wood,” he said ina gentle tone. ‘After due 
consideration, we have decided to accept the 
offer of a gentleman representing an outside 
syndicate.” 

Joan laughed. 

“You mean Mr. Edgar Bromley?” she 
asked, calmly. 

Downs was obviously staggered. His hand 
rose to his throat as if his collar had tight- 
ened suddenly. Joan, watching him coolly, 
saw his eyes travel furtively to the door of an 
inner room. Jackson Downs had worked very 
painstakingly to throw dust into the eyes of 
the mill owners. They sensed something un- 
usual and looked expectant. 


“T should like to see who is in that room!” 
Joan said, in a clear voice. 

She moved lightly across the office and flung 
open the door of the inner room. A man stood 
there, half-retreating, half-defiant. It was 
Edgar Bromley. 


ao turned with barely a glance at Brom- 

ley as he came forward. A dead silence 
had fallen in the room. Downs stood plucking 
his underlip nervously. Her eyes were shin- 
ing when she spoke, facing the gathering of 


men, 

“T should like to tell you that Mr. Bromley 
is acting on behalf of a Texas syndicate,” she 
said, speaking slowly. ‘It proposes to buy 
the mills of Hampden valley and empty them 
of their machinery, which they will transport 
to Texas. It means that ruin will fall upon 
the whole valley. Some of you have fore- 
fathers who started their mills in Hampden 
generations ago, as my own forefathers did. 
Oh, don’t you see there is something more 
than mere money in all this? There is pride 
of family, responsibility for a great trust, 
which some of you will understand as I do. 
Your ancestors and mine did not build these 
mills to be broken up and taken away !”” 

Before she realized it Joan Greenwood’s 
eyes were hot and stinging and the silent room 
swam before her vision. She heard Edgar 
Bromley make a dry sound in his throat. 

“Tt’s a lie, Joan!” he said, unsteadily. 
“Who told you that—that mad story ?” 

“Dick Lyndon,” answered Joan. “There 
has been an accident at the mill and he is 
badly injured. For all I know he is—dying. 
That is why he is not here to make his offer. 
He sent me.” 

“Lyndon, your enemy !’’ Bromley said, “and 
mine!” 

His voice was harsh yet low. A streak of 
red had come back into his face. He looked 
less like a cornered animal. A quick desire to 
see him panic-stricken caught Joan again. 
She flung a careless look at the nearest win- 
dow as if crowds were waiting outside. 

“T think the Hampden people believe it,” 
she said slowly. 

Bromley caught the table with his hand. In 
his deep-set, shifty eyes terror was beginning 
to dawn and Joan knew, if she had not known 
before, that his denial was a lie. 

At the table a little white-haired man arose. 
He looked around at his companions. 

“T am against selling to any outside syn- 
dicate, whatever it may be,” he said. “We 
are willing that Texas shall have all the cot- 
ton mills it can build, but we don’t want to 
see Hampden Valley wiped off the map. I 
move that we accept Miss Greenwood’s 
offer.” 

“Do you come with the Lyndonsg’ offer or 
your own, Miss Greenwood?” Downs asked in 
a velvety voice. 

All at once Joan felt weak. There was a 
dryness in her throat that kept back her 
words and prevented her from speaking. She 
tried to think clearly, standing there ap- 
parently calm save for her faint pallor. It 
was Dick Lyndon who had sent her there in 
time. But for him, Bromley would have se- 
cured the twenty-three mills. From the 
borderland of unconsciousness he had called 
upon her—throwing down all his own 
weapons—to help him save Hampden Valley 
from ruin and starvation. But for the ac- 
cident the mills would have been his. She 
knew that, yet there washer vow. Vengeance! 
She shuddered as the memory of it passed 
across her mind. 

A wild longing took possession of her. She 
wanted to escape from that quiet room with 
its watching and waiting men. 

“T make my offer for the Greenwood Syn- 
dicate,’’ she said. 

She stood very straight and slender, with a 
little shaft of sunlight from outside resting 
upon her chestnut head. None of the guilt 
and horror which overwhelmed her was 
visible. Yet when she moved out to where 
the waiting car stood at the curb, it seemed 
to her that the stain of blood upon her fingers 
bie rae and that she herself had deliberately 
shed it. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Cr WEBSTER was alone in his squalid 

quarters at Bower Court. He was ina 
savage mood. His face was flushed and his 
sleepy eyes were wide awake. There wasa 
startling lack of resemblance at that moment 
between this person and the well-groomed 
Mr. George Williams of the Grand Hotel. 

“ The blundering fool!’ he muttered. 

He was referring to Edgar Bromley who 
had just taken his departure. The story of 
his failure to buy the twenty-three mills for 
Mr. Bankson of Texas had been the last straw. 














Bromley had taken his storm of wrath sul- 
lenly. But neither of them had been able to 
guess how the secret of the Texas offer had 
leaked out. 

Webster took a soiled and crumpled letter 
from his pocket. He read it with his lips 
tightened in a sneer, but he was frightened. 
The letter was written in the same precise 
and angular handwriting as the note which 
Dick Lyndon had received a fewnights be- 
fore. It, too, was just as short and curt: 


“Cody Webster is advised that his conduct is 
being closely watched. If he would avoid paying 
another prolonged visit to the penitentiary, he 
would be wise to drop several schemes for getting 
rich quickly and remain as he is, poor but—safe.” 

Webster’s teeth closed painfully on his 
underlip as he crushed the note back into his 
pocket. Its language frightened him, it 
seemed to hold so much hidden knowledge of 
himself. Yet, though he had cudgeled his 
brains, he could think of no possible source 
from which it could come. 

But there were more urgent matters to 
worry him. Above everything there was the 
mysterious disappearance of Reuben Green- 
wood. That was the bitterest gall and worm- 
wood to Cody Webster, and drove him nearer 
to desperation than he had ever been. Green- 
wood had not gone back to Oak Lawn. That 
was clear. Yet every cornerof Hampden had 
been furtively searched by Webster and 
Jennie Stockley. There was not a gossamer 
thread of a clue to what had happened to the 
mill-owner. Hampden betievedhin dead, and 
by this time had all but forgotten him. It 
was as if the rocky hillside had opened and 
swallowed the man. 

“Better a real gamble than this badger’s 
life !"" Webster growled. ‘I am inclined to 
carry out my latest scheme.” 


f Whgeerer seemed nothing wild and melodra- 
matic about kidnapping Joan Greenwood 
and holding her for a ransom. Yet Cody 
Webster, the ex-detective, knew that wilder 
things were written down in the official 
records of the police every day. Still, he had 
dismissed the project as impossible. 

The night outside was bright with stars. 
Up on the hills there had been much rain, and 
the mill-stream was brawling on a deep hoarse 
note which reached him faintly where he sat. 
It reminded Webster of the day that Reuben 
Greenwood had come dripping and broken, 
out of the water. It struck him suddenly 
that if he could catch Joan Greenwood in the 
grounds of Oak Lawn, it would be easy to 
vanish with her through the culvert and Oak 
Lawn and thus take her to Bower Court. 
Eben Dearborn would pay well to get her out 
of his hands. But he would need some one to 
help him. 

“You play-acting villain!’ He laughed, 
lightly but unpleasantly. Yet the idea lingered 
in hisemind. 

He was reaching out his hand to turn out 
the light before descending the rickety stairs, 
when a strange sound caught his ear. It 
seemed to come from the broken slates above 
his head—a scraping, stealthy noise, as if 
some one was crawling over the crazy roof. 
Witha flick of his finger Webster extinguished 
the light, and stood there in the darkness 
without moving. 

There was a small skylight in the smoke- 
grimed ceiling above hjs head. Reaching 
up with his long arms, he was able to unfasten 
the bolt silently, so that the door would flap 
open at the slightest pressure. 

The furtive sound drew nearer. The lumi- 
nous night sky that filled the skylight was 
blotted out. There was a crash, a desperate 
scramble, a pair of hanging legs. Then the 
figure of a man drooped in a loose bundle 
upon the floor of the room. 

“Keep quite still,’’ Webster said softly, “or 
I shall drill you with a bullet. One has that 
right with burglars, you know!” 

He struck a match and lighted the lamp. 
Then, as its yellow rays filled the room, he 
turned and surveyed the crouching form that 
stood with the shadow spreading in gigantic 
proportions upon the stained wall. 

“Joe Gable,” he said with gentle amuse- 
ment. ‘The wild man of Hampden!” 

He seated himself and eyed Gable with the 
sharp gaze of a terrier. Gable, on his part, 
had the look of awild animal. His face was 
white with fury and his eyes were bright and 
feverish. 

“Where ishe ?” he whispered. “I’ve come 
for him. You've taken him from me. I'll 
not go back without him, I tell you, if I wreck 
your house to find him!” 


Fok a mere second Webster’s eyelids 
drooped. Then he stared at Gable like 
a cat ready to spring. 
“Of course you mean Reuben Greenwood ?” 
Gable crooked his fingers and stepped for- 
ward. In his tattered clothes and with his 
bloodless face, he looked indeed the Ishmaelite 
he was. 
“He was safe three hours ago,” he said in a 
kind of whimper. “Safe and sound and sleep- 












ing likea child. He was snug and comfort- 
able in the cave, for I had a fire and blankets 
and food. He was sick, but I nursed him, and 
he was getting better. And now he’s gone. 
He couldn’t go himself. He couldn’t walk a 
step, he was so weak. Where is he, Cody 
Webster? I warn you I’ll wring it out of you 
with these fingers, if you don’t tell me!” 


OMETHING in Webster’s wide, cold stare 
seemed to hypnotize Gable. In a flash, 
the ex-detective’s keen brain penetrated the 
mystery of Reuben Greenwood’s disappear- 
ance. The outcast lunatic who stood before 
him with shifting glance and twitching lips 
had stolen him that night. But’who had taken 
him away a second time? Again came the 
pang of fright which had assailed him when 
he first read the unsigned note. 

“T haven’t got him, Gable,” he said. ‘ Don’t 
you realize that his daughter must have found 
him and taken him back to Oak Lawn?” 

He spoke softly and soothingly, well aware 
of the magnetism of his voice and look upon 
the deranged man. A quick plan was flashing 
through his mind. He nursed it carefully as 
he spoke again. 

“You and I must strike a bargain,” he said. 
“T will give you back Reuben Greenwood to- 
morrow if you will help me to get his daughter 
to-night!” 

“To-night ?” Gable whispered. There was 
the credulity and trust of a child in the ques- 
tion. With the capriciousness of a diseased 
brain Joe Gable believed the other’s words 
implicitly. 

Webster rose. 
half-veiled. 

“Now!” he said, curtly. 

There was no set plan in his mind at that 
moment. But it seemed that fortune had 
sent Joe Gable to give him his decision. It 
might be that the same good fortune—for 
Webster had always found that his luck came 
in cycles—might send Joan Greenwood into 
his hands that night. 

A few moments later he and his companion 
were creeping through the drenched grass 
beside the roaring, white-splashed water of 
the mill-stream. They were making for the 
mouth of the culvert which led to the grounds 
of Oak Lawn. 


His eyes were no longer 


‘os people were in Joan Greenwood’s 
study at Oak Lawn that night. 

One was Joan Greenwood herself, very 
straight and cool and silent. Another was 
Edgar Bromley, who was speaking in a low 
and passionate voice that held equal notes of 
pain and appeal. In the deep leather chair 
sat Eben Dearborn in a shabby dressing gown 
and tasseled smoking cap. He gazed into the 
fire and listened, with his mild blue eyes im- 
penetrable and his fingers caressing his chin. 
During the past few weeks Dearborn seemed 
to have grown into a more mysterious old 
man than ever. His periodical disappearances 
had been more frequent. It seemed to Joan 
that his look, when it rested upon her, was 
more wistful and searching each day. 

Bromley took a step nearer to Joan. 

“T tell you it is allalie, Joan!” hesaid. “I 
was acting on behalf of a Texas syndicate. 
But they would not have taken the machinery 
out of the mills if they had bought them. 
They would have tried to work the mills for 
a while and failed, and then the Greenwood 
Corporation would have stepped in and bought 
them for half the price. That was my blunder- 
ingidea. I wanted to do something, dear, to 
help you without your knowing it, fool that I 
was !’’ 

oe are lying and you lie clumsily !”’ Joan 
said. 

Bromley flushed. He had thought to find 
Joan alone and, with Edgar Bromley, women 
had always been easy toblind. But Joan was 
different. Yet, unless Cody Webster had 
played traitor, there was no proof against 
him, and he had bribed Jackson Downs to 
secrecy. 

“You are eager to believe everything evil 
of me!’’ he said, bitterly. ‘Do you think I 
have no good in me at all?” 

Joan answered with a little tired laugh. 
Since that hour in Downs’ office, when she 
had bought the twenty-three mills for Green- 
wood’s, a weariness of disgust had crept across 
her which she sought in vain to banish. . She 
did not believe a single word of Bromley’s 
story, yet there was no horror in her disbe- 
lief. She was too numb for that. The picture 
of Dick Lyndon’s pale face as he lay uncon- 
scious upon the stretcher haunted her. She 
had telephoned to the hospital and learned 
that he had recovered consciousness, although 
the danger was not passed. She wondered, 
dully, whether he had learned yet of her 
treachery. 

“T do not think of you atall,” she said with 
a scornful flash of her eyes. 

Her glance caught the glint of the engage- 
ment ring on her finger as she spoke. It 
seemed to burn her like a band of fire. Yet 
the sight of it brought back, sharp as a stab, 
the sight of Lyndon [Continued on Page 38.] 
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MY LIFE AND WORK 


Box 600 LANCASTER, MO. 
BY HENRY FORD IN COLLABORATION 
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IN 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, for MAY 


Here are revealed the .imple and original and fundamental ideas that have flowered 
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“The Real Ireland” by S. S. McClure 
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In “The Heart of America” Mr. Far- 
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Genera) Grant, President Johnson, Mr. Cleve- 
land, Mr. Garfield, Johns Hopkins, founder of 
the University and Hospital that bears his name, 
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Carnegie, the Ku Klux Klan, and the panic 
of 1873. 
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whose name is not given. This story deserves 
its title. 

Major C. E. Russell contributes the first of 
ten Stories of the Secret Service of 
France. These are absolutely true stories of 
thrilling interest. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart’s great novel “ The 
Breaking Point,” which began in the March 
number, and ends in August. 


“The new McClure’s Magazine con- 
tains more than twice as much reading 
matter as the McClure’s of the Nineties, 
and the best articles and stories that I 
can find.”—S. S. McClure. 
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Joan Greenwood’s Vow 


Continued from Page 37 


with Cynthia Bradley’s lips epee his, there 
among the ruins of the old mill by the river. 
It was Cynthia Bradley who had the right to 
be by Dick Lyndon’s side, now that he might 
be dying. 


lees quiet room seemed like a prison. She 

turned almost desperately from Brom- 
ley’s eager and pleading face. She saw then 
that Eben Dearborn had wheeled around in 
his chair and was watching her curiously. 
Until that moment he had seemed leagues 
away, seated there gazing at the fire as un- 
winkingly as astatue. Now he spoke for the 
first time. 

“Who told you this absurd story of Edgar's 
treachery, my dear?” he asked slowly and 
with a deliberate note of unbelief that made 
Joan catch her breath. 

Bromley’s swift glance swept to the old 
man. A gleam of hope and triumph came 
into his eyes and as quickly vanished. 

“Her own bitterest enemy and mine— 
Richard: Lyndon!” Bromley flung out the 
passionate answer before Joan could reply. 
“The man Joan is fighting. Yet she believed 
it. Ineed not tell you it is a lie, Mr. Dear- 
born!” 

The: old man nodded slowly. He seemed 
to shrink and shrivel into the big armchair 
as into some shell of mystery and knowl- 


shall say I haven't pride 
enough to hold my head 
up!” 
“You certainly are go- 
ing,” Fareye agreed em- 
phatically, ‘and you're going to be a red- 
winged blackbird.” 

A spark of interest flashed into her eyes, 
but quickly faded. 

“Black cheesecloth, red feathers and a 
whistle, I suppose,” she said listlessly. ‘Well, 
it sounds original, Fareye ; trust you for that. 
See, there’s mother waving at us. Oh, Far- 
eye, talk to her every minute so I won’t have 
to tell her to-night !’”’ 


yen Fareye got home he did not go to 
bed. He transferred from the roan to 
a trusty old car and drove to Cottonwood. 
And in the morning he went to the Carne- 
gie Library and asked for Fashions, the 
smartest magazine published for smart wo- 
men. If he had not been at one time a mem- 
ber in good standing of the A. E. F., Fareye 
never would have known such a periodical 
existed, but it was a poor soldier indeed who 
would not admit frankly that his preferred 
war literature was a woman’s magazine—the 
“‘womanier the better.”” It took him just two 
minutes to find what he wanted. Then he left 
Cottonwood for home, but he did not follow 
the usual road along Coyote Creek. Instead 
he took a hill highway that parallelled the rail- 
road, and at one of the bleak, red station 
houses he stopped and sent a telegram. 


“To SHOPPING EDITOR OF ‘FASHIONS,’ 
1000 Fortieth Street, New York City. 

“Send finest dress and everything to go with it 
that money can buy, for masquerade dress to rep- 
resent red-winged blackbird. For brunette, small 
features, 36 bust, five feet five tall, and pretty. No. 
4A shoe. Funds have been telegraphed to, Broad- 
way Bank. Forget H. C. L. and shoot the piece. 
Send to Cottonwood Hotel. R. MATTHEWS.” 

That was three weeks before the night of 
the Elks’ Ball, and in those three weeks Gail 
Gordon lost her quick, pretty laughter and 
the gay courage which was her greatest 
charm. In the four long, hard years that Bob 
Evans had been away at school she had taught 
and gardened and worked unceasingly so that 
she might “keep up with Bob.” She had 
gone happily without pretty clothes and good 
times because always ahead of her there was 
a@ cozy cottage in Cottonwood when Bob fin- 
ished college and started to practise law. 

When Gopher waded through snowbanks in 
the face of stinging blizzards, she thought of 
the cottage with shoveled, cement walks 
leading to it, and warm red geraniums in the 
windows. Then—there was much more to 
the dream that always lay ahead of her, 
promised by the big diamond ring which had 

en purchased with old Eagle Evans’ reluc- 
tant dollars. For poor little Gail Gordon was 
never the girl he would have wished for a 
daughter-in-law. 

The day after she received Bob’s miserable, 
stumbling letter, she sent the ring back with 
ashort note. She was too honest to pretend 
indifference. 


“Dear Bos—Of course I don’t blame you. I 
knew you had stopped loving me this summer be- 
cause you didn’t want to be married when you 
came home. And if I had done right I would have 
freed you then. Soit is my own fault you had to 
tell me. No, please don‘t ask Tom to take me to 
the masquerade. If I want to come, Fareye will 
drive mother and me in and we'll stay at the hotel. 


Little Big Breeze 


Continued from Page 8 


edge. For the first time Joan realized how 
little she knew of the shabby old millionaire 
who had come like some wonderful magician 
into her life. 

“You are unstrung, my dear!”’ Eben Dear- 
born said, with a gentle laugh. ‘The story 
must be impossible. You are engaged to be 
married to Edgar. It is your duty to rely 
upon his honesty and truth before any other 
man’s. An old man is in the way in these 
lover’s quarrels. I will leave you. Use your 
own method of persuasion, Bromley !” 

He gave a soft chuckle and rising to his 
feet shuffled from the room. 

“Keep away—please!’”’ whispered Joan. 
Bromley had moved close to her, his arms 
outstretched. 

She felt bewildered—trapped where she 
had trusted blindly. She had learned to lean 
upon the eccentric old man, and now, in a 
single stroke, he had deserted her. The 
treachery of it stung her unbearably. 

She slipped from the room as Bromley 
touched her. In the dark hall, she heard his 
footstep and his half-tender, half-mocking 
laugh as he came in pursuit. 

Joan opened the door and found herself in 
the dark grounds, behind Oak Lawn, running 
before she knew it, toward the steady roar of 
the swollen mill stream. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


It would be too silly for me to 
say I don’t love you, but I 
think you’ve been honorable 
about it andI don’t want you 
to worry about me. GAIL.” 


She hoped, she even prayed that he would 
send her just some little word. But none 
came, and though she would not have had 
Fareye suspect it for worlds, she was griev- 
ously disappointed that Tom Jamison did not 
ask to take her. He was Bob Evans’ cousin, 
an awkward, well-intentioned youth, who for 
four years had acted as Bob’s proxy, giving 
her to understand that were it not for his 
great esteem for his cousin, he would himself 
be her ardent suitor. It was not that Gail 
cared in the least for the callow, blundering 
Tom, but he would at least have saved her 
from being a wall-flower. Fortwo waltzes and 
a quadrille, reminiscent of early days, was 
always Fareye’s limit at any dance. 


H®. dear little invalid mother, who wore 

her to desperation with querulous or 
pitying or indignant questions, as her mood 
happened to be, was another innocent torment. 

“But, Gail,” she would repeat, ‘I don’t see 
how Mr. Matthews’’—in all the years that 
she had known him, Mrs. Gordon had never 
once spoken the inelegant name of “ Fareye” 
—‘“that is, 1 don’t see how you can depend 
on him to choose the right kind of a dress. 
Somehow, it doesn’t seem nice.” 

In reality, Mrs. Gordon was a little hurt 
that this year her own slow, twisted fingers 
were not trusted to make Gail’s dress. For 
she was very proud of her “natural talent” 
for sewing. And Gail did not intimate that 
she knew Fareye wanted her to compare 
favorably with this other girl Bob loved. 

“Why, Fareye’s given us most everything 
we have, mother, so what's the use pretend- 
ing there’s anything out of the way in his 
giving me a masquerade dress? I should 
think you’d appreciate it—it always makes 
your rheumatism worse to sew. I'll pay him 
back, someday, just as I paid him for Gopher; 
but he can get the dress cheaper through his 
sister.” 

“It’s terribly odd we’ve never heard of this 
swell sister in New York before,” Mrs. Gor- 
don would reflect. 

“Have you ever known Fareye to lie about 
anything, mother?” This always silenced her 
mother for the time, but only until she gath- 
ered sharper weapons, 

“T can’t get used to not seeing your pretty 
ring after all these years, Gailie.” 

“Yes, I know, mother dear.” 

“W-ell, he could do worse. But men are 
queer—dreadful queer. You can’t ever put 
your finger on ’em. Oh, Gailie, I was so hop- 
ing to get away from these hills. Oh, dear, I 
believe I feel worse over it than you do.” 

For mother, too, had had her dreams of the 
cozy town cottage, where she could see peo- 
ple instead of just earth and clouds, 

‘Never mind, mother dear, I'll soon have 
my university correspondence course finished. 
Then I can get a diploma and teach in town,” 
Gail would bravely promise. 

Then it came to be the party that most fret- 
ted the little woman’s mind. 

“TI can’t see why you want to go when no- 
body asked to take you,” she would frequently 
observe. This was a poisoned arrow in the 
girl’s pride, but she would reply patiently: 

“T want to go [Continued on Page 39.] 
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—cheaper. Fits any heating or cook stove without change. Burns 6 
per cent_kerosene (coal ofl) 95 per cent air. Safe. Keeps home 
warmer. Heats instantly by turning simple valve. Sete tient in fre 
box of stove. No fires tomake, no ashes nor dirt. 30 Day Trial, 
FREE BOOK: Attractive booklet ‘‘New Kind of Heat,*? sent 

* postpaid. Also Special Price Offer. Write Today. 
AGTS. WANTED LIVER O1L-GAS BURNER& MACHINE CO. 
fe 2011-F Pine Street. St Louis. Mo. 
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Lift Off with the Fingers 





Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 


Ask Your Dealer 
cr 


Ne Neg sExceO 


RUBBERLESS 


SusPENDERS 









NuWay end Excetio 
Suspenders—75¢ 
bow ent eed tae Meer t | ft 
stretch. If your dealer doesn’t 
carry Nu-Ways or ExceLios, 
send direct, giving dealer’s 
name. Accept no substitute. 
Nu-Way Strech Suspender 
Co., Mfrs,, Adrian, Mich 








Send for free bird book, ‘* Cana- 


ries for Pleasure and Profit.” 

Gives valuable information 

about breeding, training, rear- 

ing, feeding, care and full de- 

scription of canaries. Written 

by an expert. Sent free together 

with samples of West's Quality Bird Foods on 

receipt of 10 cents stamps to cover mailiny costs, 
MAGNESIA PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Department 34, Milwaukee, Wis. 


West's Quality Bird Foods 


Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 


Cuticura Soapis the favoritoforsafetyrazorshaving. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
& Imakemyelf hear, after beingdeaf for 2Syears, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
4 They are perfectly comfort- 
j able. Noone sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
Gory, how I got deaf and how medicated Ear Dram 
(make you hear. Address pat. Nov. 8, 1908 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Go. (Inc.) 

64 Adolaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Pandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
estores Color and . 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and £1.00 at drurrists 
























4A Hiscox Chem. Works, Patc hogue, N.Y. 
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because I can’t stand it to stay at home and 
have people feel sorry for me.” 

“Seems too bad, though, to have to admit 
to everybody that you have not got a beau. 
You won’t get to dance at all, I’m afraid. Oh, 
it’s too bad!’ 

“Don’t worry, mother. Fareye knows those 
young men from New York who’ve come out 
about the oil wells and he’ll introduce them 
tome. I will not be a wall-flower.”” . 

So she traveled doggedly on, planning 
for the party. She no longer went bare- 
headed in the wind and sun, and every night 
and morning she massaged her face and arms 
with almond and lemon lotion, despite her 
mother’s plaintive protests, 


CHAPTER III. 


i Figa matter of Fareye’s newly-acquired 

wealth did not really impress itself upon 
Gail—although her mother Reatt on it con- 
stantly—acquiring an amusingly apt wild- 
catter’s vocabulary—until the Friday after- 
noon that Fareye came to drive them into 
Cottonwood, where the dress “from his sis- 
ter” was waiting at the hotel. And Fareye 
did not come in his usual rusty car; instead, 
he descended upon them in a great red, glist- 
ening, soft-singing machine that looked as 
foreign to that sea of sagebrush asa bird of 
paradise preening itself ina snow-bank. In 
her enthusiasm, Mrs. Gordon actually forgot 
her crutch and her rheumatism and hobbled 
like an eager, crippled sparrow to the gate. 
Fareye got out and surveyed the new car 
with her and Gail joined them. 

Fareye himself was worthy of inspection— 
in a well-tailored dark gray suit that had cost 
as much as his entire wardrobe during the 
last ten years—but Mrs. Gordon saw only the 
resplendent car. And constant apprehension 
of the ordeal before her blinded Gail’s eyes, 
although she realized for the first time what 
Fareye’s oil wells meant. 

“Why, you really are rich,” she kept re- 
peating in a dull monotone. ‘You really 
are! How does that great thing ever turn 
around in these roads ?” 

“Oh, it’s spryer than a horned toad,” he 
told her. “But it scares me to see you look 
so white. But—you sure are pretty.” 

The girl flushed and her eyes filled. In ac- 
cordance with Fareye’s orders, she had been 
drawing her heavy hair straight back from 
her face and training it into a smooth, grace- 
ful knot at the back of her head. It made an 
unbroken outline around her white skin, ex- 
cept for the waving masses that covered each 
small, shell-like ear. A stranger would never 
have known this white-skinned Grecian girl 
for tanned, curly-headed Gail Gordon. 


OW, at her old friend’s slow-drawling 
words of admiration, she caught his 
arm and leaned her cheek against it. 

‘‘Oh, Fareye, I hurt so inside I can’t care 
whether you’re rich or poor,” she choked. 
“But Ilove you to death, either way.” And 
pulling his head down she swiftly kissed his 
cheek and fled into the house. And both of 
them knew how much rather she would have 
had Bob Evan’s modest roadster standing 
there waiting for her. Little Mrs. Gordon 
plainly showed her distress. 

“‘Oh, do excuse her, Mr. Matthews,” she 
apologized. ‘I actually don’t think she knows 
what she does these days. It most kills me 
to see her grieve like she does. If Bob doesn’t 
come to his senses, I don’t know whatever’ll 
happen.” 

“Well, after to-night everything’ll be fine. 
I'm s0 sure of that boy it isn’t going to be any 
fun to see him fall. I saw his new sweetheart 
the other day—she’s a pretty enough little 
trinket, but Bob won’t even remember the 
color of her hair after to-night. I only wish 
I felt assure that the confounded young idiot 
is half good enough for her.” 

“Oh, Bob’s a nice boy,” Mrs. Gordon as- 
sured him eagerly. ‘‘ You know boy’s heads 
are easily turned, and this girl has probably 
moved heaven and earth to catch him—the 
little vixen! But Bob’s a nice boy. I couldn’t 
ask a better one.” 

Fareye said nothing. The ways and reasons 
of women were beyond him. He was dis- 
appointed though, absurdly disappointed, that 

ail had not noticed his new suit. 


6 lire shopping editor of Fashions had indeed 
“shot the piece,” and shot it with an 
abandon which surprised even Fareye, for his 
New York funds had languished exactly six 
hundred dollars and sixty-one cents. But had 
they suffered to twice this amount, he would 
have felt more than repaid at hearing Bruce 
Simpson’s graphic description of the “red 
winged blackbird.” Bruce Simpson was the 
handsomest of the young Easterners who had 
come out to investigate oil conditions, for 
which reason Fareye chose him to play the 
strategic part of the ‘man in the case.” 

It was while Fareye and Gail were standing 
on a little balcony in the long, low log hotel 
that they heard the enthusiastic Simpson gen- 
erously telling his friends to get over their 
grouch because Cottonwood offered no Broad- 
way attractions, and to put in an appearance 
at the Elks’ Ball. 

“ Poor boobs, sit here and dry rot, then. Oh, 
sure, I know it. When I told Matthews I'd 
be overjoyed to escort his little friend, I had 
no idea he’d bring a Greek goddess from 
up his sleeve. Wait ’til you see her. I never 
lamped such a gown! And i—/f she can 
dance—well, then it’s a dazzling evening for 
little Brucie.” 

“Yes! i—f is right,” drawled a bored, un- 
convinced young voice, “I’ll wagershe’ll dance 
like a bronco and talk like a horse wrangler.” 

“Wrong again, Diogenes. She handles the 
Queen’s English the way you handle gloom, 
and if a girl that looks the way she does, can’t 
dance—lI’ll, well, I’ll forgive her. It’s enough 
for her to look the part!” 

“Tsay, Bruce! I just want to put you wise 
in time, that I’m not in the running for any 
of this ‘best man’ stuff,” warned another 
voice with exaggerated concern. 

“No telling,” admitted the undaunted Simp- 
son. ‘If she can dance, I swear I’ll propose 
before the first waltz is over.” 


PAREYE looked down curiously at the still, 
tense little figure beside him. 

“ Well, little Big Breeze, no saying now how 
far you can blow if you want to. That boy’s 
a mighty square young fellow. I like him. 
Are you still dead sure in your mind—about 
Bob ?” 

“Tf he loves me, I am,” she said simply. 
Fareye’s face clouded. 

“Well, he does that, honey. Come on, let’s 
go down now. I'll carry your cape.” Cau- 
tiously he grasped the scarlet lined velvet 
wrap with its lovely fur collar, and putit over 
his arm, ‘I want those cocky young fellows 
to see you before you get all muffled up in 
this thing.” And as Simpson joined them, 
the “cocky young fellows” made one suf- 
ficient survey and fled upstairs to get into 
their evening clothes. 

It was a beautiful night—that night of the 
Elks’ Ball; a blue-black night jeweled with 
flashing stars. The grand march was over 
and the dancers were grouped about the floor 
waiting for the first waltz when Gail and her 
young New York escort appeared. A raised 
platform ascending some half dozen steps led 
into either dressing room at the far end of the 
ball room, and made an effective ones for 
Gail’s triumph, for even Cottonw eyes 
paid homage to such a joyous sight. 

“Who on earth is that ?” the women whis- 
pered. Girls gowned as Juliet, as Joan of 
Arc and Topsy, faded out of the scene before 
the perfection of Gail’s simplicity. 

Have you ever seen the red-winged black- 
bird that nests along lazy creeks in western 
hills—glossy, graceful, proud of head, serenely 
poised like a silent spot of living blackness on 
the very tip of a cat tail spike? Have you 
ever heard a sudden clear call break the still- 
ness, shriller than song but sweeter than a 
whistled note, just before the quiet air whis- 
pers with the whirr of wings? All at once 
the red winged blackbird has become a tan- 
talizing flash of black and scarlet—a sweet 
trilling note of music, an exuberant Jife-lov- 
ing thing as it makes its upward flight. 

, as Gail stood for an instant in the cen- 
ter of the stage above the crowd of masquer- 
aders where young Simpson joined her, she 
too seemed an incongruous bit of night that 
had come wandering into the heart of dazzling 
day. The black gown clung to her figure as 
if fashioned by fairy fingers—a marvel of cob- 
webby net and [Continued on Page 40.] 





Answer to the March Puzzle 


IRST PRIZE, $5—Mabel Hillyer Eastman, Missouri. 


Ten prizes of $1 each—Mary L. 


Button, New York; Mrs. Dan Parker, Florida; Mrs. J. C. Scott, Texas; Ethel H. Bryant, 
Maine; Mrs. J. L. Fickling, South Carolina; Marian Kalayjian, South Dakota; Mrs. Delbert 
Seese, West Virginia; Mrs. R. W. Evans, Kansas; L. T. Mahurin, Colorado; Mrs. Earl H. 


Royal, Indiana. 


Correct solution of the March puzzle : Spare the rod and spoil the child. 
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GANL-F LUSH does just one 
thing—cleans closet bowls. 
And it cleans without scrubbing, 
without scouring, without dipping 
out the water—and without the 
use of other makeshift and un- 
certain methods. 


Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, and flush. Sani-Flush cleans 
thoroughly, even down in the hid- 
den trap where you never could 
really clean in any other way. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 


in your bathroom. 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-fur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


50c.) 


i-Flush 


Reg US Pat OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 








of Home Furnishings 


Write today. Get the gigantic Free catalog of the 
great house of Straus & § fram showing thousands of 
amazing bargains in Furniture, Rugs, Curtains, Stoves, 
Jewelry, Silverware, Home Furnishings, Men’s, Wom- 
en’s and Children’s Clothing. 


Anything you choose 
Easy Payments on small monthly pay- 
ments, terms as low as $1.00 down! 30 days trial. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Send a post card or letter 
now for this big, free, money saving bargain catalog. 


STRAUS & SCHRAM, Dept, A278, W. 35th St,, Chicago 


ZIP positively destroys superfluous 

use, rapid and effectual. Harmless and paini 
chemicals. No electricity, Used by Actresses ani 
ists. Avoi ons. At = b 


Specialist, Dept.45tt 
562 Fifth Ave., ‘New York 
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MAGAZINES FOR 
SUMMER READING 


If you want representative 
Magazines at money-saving 
prices be sure to order from 
this list. Prices have been 
reduced to meet the purse 
of the careful buyer of good 
literature. 
Club No. E3 


People’s Home Journal . 
American Woman .., . 


1.25 
Both for 
Regular Price, $1.75 


$1.30 





Price to Canadian addresses $1.45 


Club No. E2 


People’s Home Journal . $1.25 | 
Farm and Fireside . . . 50 


Both for 
$1.35 


Regular Price, $1.75 
Price to Canadian addresses $1.60 


Club No. E5 


Pathander weekly) 00 | Both for 
rics to Golam tL Eee I$ 75 
Club No. E6 
MeGsleManeiioe . ) aoe: | Both bee 


Regular Price. $2.25 
No additional Canadian Postage 7] 
Club No. E8& 


People’s Home Journal . hay 
McCall’s Magazine 1.00 
= | 
, 


American Woman . 
Regular Price, $2.75 


Price to Canadian addresses $1.95 


Club No. E22 
People’s Home Journal . $1.25 
Pictorial Review, . . . 1.50 
Regular Price, $2.75 
Wo additional Canadian postage 
Club No. E11 


People’s Home Journal . $1.25 
McCall's Magazine . . . 1.0C 
Pathfinder (weekly) , 1.00 


Regular Price, $3.25 
Price to Canadian addresses $2.75 


Club No. E14 
People’s Home Journal . $1.25 } 
Modern Priscilla . . . 2.00 


Regular Price, $3.25 
Price to Canadian addresses $2.75 


Club No. E37 


People’s Home Journal . $1.25 
Woman's Home Companion 1.50 | 


Regular Price, $2.75 
Price to Canadian addresses $2.75 


Club No. E17 


People’s Home Journal . $1.25 
McCall's Magazine... 1.00 All for 
Modern Priscilla... . 2.00 


Regular Price, $4.25 
Price to Canadian addressesq$ 3.00 


Club No. E20 


1.25 
2.50 


People’s Home Journal . 
Youth's Companion (weckly) 
Regular Price, $3.75 
No additional Canadian postage 
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People’s Home Journal . ba ce 
He eke ag seek tad Oe eer i _200 
odern Priscilla, . . . 
Regular Price, $4.75 $3.35 
Price to Canadian addresses $3.60 


Club No. E9 


People’s Home Journal . $1.25 
McClure’s Magazine . . 3.00 
Regular Price, $4.25 

No additional Canadian postage 


Club No. E23 
People’s Home Journal . $1.25 
McCall's Magazine i 1.00 
Youth's Companion (weekly) 2.50 
Regular Price, $4.75 

No additional Canadian postage 


Club No. E80 


People’s Home Journal . $1.25 
McClure’s Magazine .. 3. 
McCall's Magazine 


All for 
$4.25 


Regular Price, $5.25 
No additional Canadian postage 


Please mention by Number Club you want 





Remit by Money Order, Express Money Order or 
Registered Letter and address all orders to 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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smooth, sparkling jet. A train designed with 
magic cleverness followed the short length 
of the skirt and fell in a straight graceful 
line. Her face mask was a black, delicately 
designed eye-covering which added directly 
to the costume'’s effectiveness, and she wore 
no headdress except her black shining hair 
which was drawn into a Grecian knot that ac- 
centuated the contour of her proud head and 
throat. 

Though she looked straight into Bruce 
Simpson’s eyes as she took his arm, Gail was 
aware of only one presence in the room— 
aware only that Bob Evans, masked as Romeo, 
was standing with a butterfly girl, staring up 
at her. It was then that she left Gail Gordon 
behind her and became an audacious, daring 
stranger. 

The interval between the grand march and 
the first waltz was nearly ended, but the room 
was strangely still. 

“You have paralyzed the party,” Simpson 
whispered. ‘‘ Miss Gordon, you're — you're 
great!” But Gail was quite beyond any 
pleasure in praise. 

“What shall I do with this train?” she ap- 
pealed! ‘ Tell me quick.” 

Simpson gave it one swift glance, 

“Let it follow you down the stairs, then 
pick it upand you'll find some kind of a little 
loop on the under side to catch over your left 
arm.” They were going down the steps to- 
gether and some gay reveler called out: 

“Hello, blackbird! Any more left in the 
tree like you ?” 

“T don’t live in trees,” she called back. 
They were on the bottom step ; soft music 
was beginning; still the room watched her. 
She put a{tiny whistle between her lips, blew 
one long note of captivating sweetness, lifted 
her arms to her partner—and displayed the 
full glory of her gown. For with her forward 
lifted arms a flame of color floated out over 
either shoulder—a gossamer cloud of redness 
that had been cunningly concealed under a 
fold of the gown. As she swung away, the 
scarlet web followed the rhythm of her 
dancing feet, caught the light, lost it, shone 
out again. 


Oe by the door a tall, silent, gratified man 
stood watching, his eyes first upon Gail 
and then upon Bob Evans. But Gail did not see 
him as she floated by, though young Simpson 
sent him a smile of profoundest gratitude. 

“You know,” Simpson was confiding to the 
small ear near his shoulder, ‘‘I actually was 
worried for fear you couldn’t dance ?” 

“T know it,” she told him. “I heard you. 
But I suppose you won't propose to me now 
that you know I've never worn a train be- 
fore.” 

Such frankness was a bit disarming, even to 
Simpson, but he was saved any awkwardness 
by another stroke of lightning. 

“Don’t be surprised at anything I do,” she 
warned him in a quick whisper. ‘‘ You can 
get even with me to-morrow.” Then very 
clearly and distinctly she added, “ Bruce, I do 
hope your mother will like me!’’ 

Young Simpson responded nobly. He had 
wondered not a little why such a girl as this 
needed an escort and now he cast an eyeona 
swift-following Romeo in whose direction the 
amazing words had been turned. 

“Like you, little Big Breeze? Why, she'll 
be just as crazy about you as Iam.” His tone, 
though tender, was perfectly audible. 

“T do hope so; she is so sweet and dear. It 
doesn’t seem possible we've known each other 
such a little while, does it ?” 

Simpson lowered his voice. “If we’re re- 
hearsing for Romeo, he’s lost in the crowd; 
so give me my next cue,” he said. Gail 
blushed to the crown of her satin black hair. 

“That wasn’t premeditated ! It—it just hap- 
pened. I don’t know how I could ever have 
done such a horrible thing. Do you want to 
stop dancing with me ?” 

“Hardly! I want to get right back to 
Romeo, so we can continue to rehearse.” 
There was something very trustworthy about 
this big whimsical young fellow and Gail's in- 
herent, often embarrassing honesty, could not 
resist it. 

“T’ve been engaged to that Romeo until a 
month ago, and I love him. I suppose you 
think I’m stark mad—but—but Fareye never 
makes mistakes. And he thinks Bob still 
loves me even if he is engaged now to another 
girl.” 

Bruce Simpson's face underwent a swift 
change of expression. ‘Well, I have a lot of 
respect for Mr. Matthew’s opinions,” he said 
half seriously, half jestingly. ‘“ But I can’t 
think there’s much help for a man who would 
show such poor judgment as Romeo.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


SHE made no pretence at misunderstanding 
him. ‘Oh, I haven’t always looked like 


this,” she said frankly. ‘I’m usually sun- 
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burned and my hair doesn’t stay fixed. And 
this is the first dress I've ever had on that 
cost over twenty-five dollars. And Fareye’s 
sister chose this—I didn’t. I don’t know a 
thing on earth about clothes, and Bob is used 
to city girls. I suppose that’s one reason——” 

She left the sentence unfinished and to 
cover its awkwardness Simpson asked care- 
lessly : 

“Is Mr. Matthews a relative of yours? 
He’s over there by the door trying to catch 
your eye. He’s rathera sad-looking chap, 
isn’t he ?” 

Gail found the gray eyes that were seeking 
hers, smiled and whistled three short notes of 
greeting across the room. 

“Why, how nice he looks! Funny I didn’t 
notice how dressed up he is. No, he isn’t a 
relative, but he’s really my whole family in 
lots of ways. He does look a little sad, doesn’t 
he? I’m so used to him that I never thought 
of it before. Let’s go over to him.” But be- 
fore they were half way across the floor, the 
red-winged blackbird was surrounded by a 
mob of kings, knights and clowns, who, how- 
ever, were almost overpowered by three de- 
termined New Yorkers, whose amazement 
was laughable when, in clear tones, Gail in- 
formed them that she had promised the first 
four dances “‘to Bruce.” For it was not given 
them to know that her words were meant for 
a gay Romeo, who was apparently absorbed 
in a butterfly girl. 


S° the first four dances were assigned toa 

wholly willing Bruce, but the fifth dance 
wasa “ Paul Jones” and at the first change of 
partners Gail found herself encircled by arms 
that, had she been stone blind, she would 
have known for Bob’s. Her heart - beats 
drowned the music and something hot came 
into her throat, burning all words away from it. 

“Oh, Gail!” he said in a queer, choked 
voice after they had danced half way round 
the room. And this was all that was said. 
The music became a heaven of melody, an 
almost supernatural lightness lifted her feet 
until she was thistle-down in his arms and 
the joy that pervaded her was so keen that it 
was more like triumph than happiness. Far- 
eye had been right, just as he always was. 
Bob loved her. He had only needed to see 
that she was more than her home-made 
clothes and hard work had made her appear. 
She understood and felt no bitterness. 

“Paul Jones!” came the call for a second 
change of partners, and although Bob’s arms 
were reluctant to release her, a tall figure put 
him aside and she heard Fareye’s familiar 
drawl. 

“Hunt up your butterfly, Romeo. Red- 
winged blackbirds didn’t fly in your time.” 

The languor that swept over her as she re- 
laxed against Fareye’s gently guiding arm 
left her physically weak. The moment was 
almost sweet; it was so restful after that in- 
terval of keen emotion. 

“ Well, little Big Breeze, blowing due south 
again, aren’t you ?” 

“ He does, he does love me!” she said, giving 
his hand a quick, gratefulsqueeze. ‘ Fareye, 
are you sad about anything 7” 

Fareye’s waltz-perfect feet threatened to 
lose step for a moment. 

“Wh—at? Why, not that anybody knows 
of. I hardly figured that you and Bob would 
be discussing my state of mind. Were 

on 


“No. 
sad.” 

“Oh,” Fareye said, with a peculiar smile. 
“Don’t you like that young fellow, Breeze?” 

“Oh, yes. But I’m not falling in love with 
him, even if you do want me to. Fareye, why 
don’t you want me to marry Bob?” 

“Now,'Breeze,” he remonstrated uncomfort- 
ably, ‘it sort of strikes me I’ve been doing 
all I could to help the young fool along.” 

“Paul Jones!" came the third call, and she 
found herself swept away by a ‘icharious In- 
dian brave. 


But Mr. Simpson thought you looked 


T the stroke of midnight the masks fell, 
and Gail’s eyes sought her first glimpse of 
the butterfly girl—Phyllis. She was pretty! 
Her fair face was flushed undera golden glory 
of hair, but the mouth became pouting and 
petulant when laughter leftit. A great peace 
took possession of Gail’s soul. There was no 
conceit in her makeup, but she could not help 
knowing that the hard-fought years had given 
her something finer and bigger of spirit than 
this other girl had ever known. 

“She won’t grieve over Bob very long,” she 
could truthfully tell her stern young con- 
science. ‘‘She’s pretty, but she doesn’t feel 
things deeply.” 

So, though she laughed and tossed mirth- 
provoking words about her with an ease that 
amazed her, Gail's heart looked forward with 
but one desire—to reach the dance when Bob 
should tell her with his lips the repentance 
that his eyes told [Continued on Page 41.] 
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every time he passed her. They had the last 
dance but one together. 

“Let’s go out on the roof, Gail,” he said 
when he came for her, and she had known he 
would say just that. 

The Elks were very proud of their roof 
garden—a jungle of artificial palms and ferns 
and greenery. Bob and Gail stopped in a 
sheltered spot and stood looking out over the 
great hills that seemed strangely shapeless in 
the grayness of the coming dawn. 

“You told me in your letter that you still 
loved me,” he said abruptly, putting his hand 
over hers as it lay on the wall. 

“Why, yes,” she said. 

“Then there isn’t anything between you 
and that Simpson fashion plate ?” 

Her eyes uncovered startled depths—she 
had thought it was a moment when they 
would forget everyone else on earth. She 
had no words, but she shook her head slowly. 
Sheer relief softened his set features. 

“Oh, Gail—you’re wonderful to-night— 
just wonderful!” he said, as if he still could 
not quite believe the marvel of it all. 

“Thanks, Bob,” she said quietly. 

“I don’t know how I ever thought I didn’t 
love you. What a fool I’ve been! I don’t 
suppose I’]l ever square myself with Phyllis 
and her people, but they’ll have to be told I 
can’t marry anybody but you, Gail!” 

Gail’s reason resumed sway over her emo- 
tions. Bob was not pleading for forgiveness ; 
he was not thinking of the long days of bitter 
hurt he had given her; he was thinking still 


less of any pain he might give this other girl; _ 


he was simply, with the hard matter-of-fact 
candor he had inherited from his father, cor- 
recting a mistake he had made. But he loved 
her! His voice trembled and his young face 
was pale with love’s intensity. Slowly her 
heart began again to answer the old appeal. 

“You're beautiful to-night, Gail—so beau- 
tiful,” he whispered. ‘‘ Let’s be married to- 
morrow. There isn’t any reason why we 
can’t, you darling! you darling——” 

His arms were around her. Faintness seized 
her, but she felt his kisses burn her face. 


QLOwey she moved away from him and as 

he freed her, her gaze followed a stream 
of light behind him, and paneled in its path, she 
saw Fareye standing with his back to them 
looking out silently toward the mountains. 

Something like exquisite pain passed through 
Gail’s whole being. She pushed herself clear 
of Bob’s hands and stared at him with eyes 
that saw new values—new littlenesses—new 
answers. This boy whom she had always 
known grew suddenly into a man she did not 
know. The words she heard herself speaking 
struck starkly on her own ears. 

“No! We're wrong—both of us! Isn’t it 


Little Big Breeze 


Continued from Page 40 


funny that all the time it’s I who have been 
mistaken—not you! You thought you didn’t 
love me and you did; and I thought I loved 
you and I don’t. I can’t ever, ever marry 
you! Please go away and leave me!” 

Convinced more by the blinding light of her 
black eyes and the almost unnatural exalta- 
tion of her voice than by her words, he went 
back to the ball room. 


OR a moment Gail stood there alone; then 
she followed that path of light to the tall, 
quiet man looking out over the hills, the hills 
he loved and that had given him riches. She 
knew him only as Fareye; his first name no 
one had ever heard. He was so deep in 
his thoughts that he did not hear her until 
she touched his arm. 

“Well, little Breeze, has it happened ?” he 
asked from a tight throat. 

She nodded, but her swift question seemed 
strangely irrelevant. 

“What is your real name, Fareye ?” 

Something of the importance of the mo- 
ment must have been evident to Fareye, for 
he revealed his distressing secret as simply as 
if it were something he was proud of. 

“IT was christened Reginald,” he said. 

“ Oh, Fareye—how could they ? Well, never 
mind! Mr. Reginald Matthews, do you love 
me enough to marry me ?” 

Even in the dim light, Fareye’s face seemed 
to lose its tan. He stepped abruptly back into 
the shadow. 

“My God,” she heard him whisper—the 
reverent words a prayer. They brought tears 
to her eyes and her lips quivered, but she 
stood stanchly in front of him, framed by the 
golden light. 

“T know you do, but J didn’t know ’til just 
aminute ago. And I loye you, Fareye, with 
every single bit of me, and I always have 
loved you. I can’t tell you what made me 
know it—I guess it was—just God!” 

Still Fareye stood back in the shadows. She 
heard his breath catch roughly in his throat. 
If only her courage held! 

“You don’t deserve to be called ‘Fareye’ 
ever again for overlooking the ‘possibility’ 
of becoming my husband. I’m going to call 
you Reggie after this. And—and I think it’s 
time now that you consented to marry me. 
I'm tired—and—I'd like to go home.” 

Then Fareye, who had never once broken 
faith with the finest in friendship, put out 
his hungry arms for their reward. 

a little Big Breeze—blow home,” he 
sai 


Bt to Bruce Simpson, Jr., who glanced 
just then down that path of light, the 
ways of western romance will forever remain 
an enigma. 





Making Walls Attractive 


Continued from Page 27 


Walls paneled with wood molding are very 
attractive in some rooms, but must be care- 
fully thought out as to spacing; then these 
panels must not be filled with small pictures 
or the effect will be lost. 

When two moldings, the outside one about 
one and a half to two inches and the inside 
molding about three-quarters of an inch wide, 
are used for the paneling, a very good effect 
can be produced by introducing a line of color 
on the flat surface of these strips of wood. 
The walls and moldings all painted old ivory, 
with a line of orange on the flat surface of 
these moldings forming the panels, is charm- 
ing. This effect for the sunny and rather 
formal living room, with black satin draperies 
and glazed chintz valances brilliant in color- 
ing, under curtains of orange taffeta or gauze, 
and the furniture upholstered in a blue, self- 


tone, small-figured material could be worked 
with great success. 


Shas dining room pictured at the top of 

Page 27 has a particularly cheerful, 
sunny atmosphere. The high wainscoting, 
like all the woodwork, is paneled and painted 
white. The doors are of mahogany finish. 
The floor is stained dark and waxed dull, with 
a taupe-colored rug in thecenter. Above the 
wainscoting, the walls are a delicate gray. 
The upholstery of the window seat, which is 
skillfully used to hide the radiator, is also 
gray. The glass curtains are of ruffled dotted 
swiss, with inner curtains of French blue 
casement cloth. The furniture is in mahogany 
finish. The absence of a variety of meaning- 
less bric-a-brac on the “ plate-rail” contri- 
butes to the success of this room. 





The Journal’s June Cover 


| his the May issue of THE PEOPLE’s HOME 
JOURNAL we asked our readers to tell us 
whether they were pleased with the Jour- 
NAL'S suggested plan to adapt as cover illus- 
trations a series of reproductions of the 
world’s great masterpieces of art. A repro- 
duction of Jean Marc Nattier’s celebrated 
portrait of Madame Louise, a beauty of the 
French court, was to have appeared on the 
June cover. But, in order to complete an ab- 
solutely perfect reproduction of the painting, 
certain mechanical changes in the plates 
seemed to be advisable, so at the last mo- 
ment it was decided to substitute the justly 
famous portrait of Madame Lebrun and her 
daughter, Julie, painted by Madame Lebrun 
herself. 

The great painter, Madame Elisabeth Louise 


Vigee-Lebrun, was a frequent visitor at the 
court of Louis XVI., and, by royal command, 
painted many portraits of the ill-fated French 
queen, Marie Antoinette. The original of the 
portraiton this month’s cover was painted in 
1788. It harigs in the National Gallery at the 
Louvre, Paris, and is one of the most admired 
of all the famous paintings by this great artist. 
Prints of this masterpiece sell in the art 
shops for from $1.00 to $5.00. This wonderful 
June cover, suitably framed, will be a wel- 
come addition to the art treasures of any 
home. 

Do you want the JoURNAL to continue this 
series of masterpieces? Do not fail to tell us 
what you think of this cover and whether you 
would like to see other reproductions of 
famous pictures on the JOURNAL covers. 
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That Tantalizing Charm of Paris— 
Achieved by Yourself 


T IS tantalizing—this spirit of smartness. You can 
recognize it instantly in a sparkling throng of beau- 
tifully gowned women. Sometimes it seems to be in 

the flare of a skirt—again in some whimsical bit of trim- 
ming—or it may be the general impression of a frock. 


Perhaps you have tried to embody this charm in a 
frock of your own making. The lines you so desired 
may have been vivid in your mind, yet they eluded 
your long-practised needle like some fairy thing— 
tantalizingly near, yet always just out of reach. 


But no longer need you seek in vain to capture 
this teasing, indefinable spirit of charm. A wonderful 
new invention, the Deltor, now enclosed with your 
Butterick Pattern, will enable you to embody the in- 
spiration of Paris in the most economical clothes you 
ever made. 


First « am individual layout chart shows you how 
to use %4 to 1% yard less material —a sav- 
ing of 50c to $10. 


Then « step by step “putting together” instructions 
guide you to the elusive fit, drape and line 
of an original Paris model. 


And clever, frenchy ideas, infinitely important de- 
finally . tails are revealed to you. Paris’ own touch 
in finish becomes yours ! 


UTTERICK pattern counters are now displaying Spring 

fashions fresh from Paris. Select from these authenic new 
styles just the ones you like best; no style need puzzle you 
now—the Deltor will guide you easily, almost instinctively, to 
the original Parisian effect. 


Remember that the Deltor is patented and that Butterick 
Patterns alone can bring you the Deltor with its wonderful 
economies. 


The DELTOR 


with Butterick Patterns 


Saves you 50c to $10 on materials alone 
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SLIPOVA 


CLOTHES” CHILDREN 
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Here’s a blouse 
any mother 
can buy! 


The price is so reasonable 
that it’s almost extrava- 
gance not to dress your 
boy in a “ SLIPOVA” 
Blouse. 
There is nothing fancy 
about this sturdy, comfort- 
able garment. It is nice- 
looking, roomy and full- 
sized, made to withstand 
the rough wear and tear 
of live, active boys. Anew 
waist adjustment does 
away with the old, un- 
comfortable strings. 

Double Seams Fast Colors 

Full Sizes 

Built for boys from 8 to 
14 years old. 
Ask your dealer to show 
you the inexpensive and 
economical ‘“‘SLIPOVA 
Clothes for Children,” in- 
cluding Middies, Boys’ 
Blouses and Suits, Romp- 
ers and Creepers. If your 
dealer hasn’t them, write 
to Dept. F. 


McCawley & Co., Inc 
M. W. S. Building 
Baltimore, Md. 
Sales and Export Office 
253 Church St., New YorkCity 








O YOU ever think 
of Welcome Robin 
as having strange 
adventures and 
Narrow escapes ? 

Peter Rabbit never did. Wel- 
come Robin is such a cheery 
fellow, always singing, 
“Cheer up! Cheerup! Cheer 
up! Cheer!” and making 
everybody glad by the sound 
of his voice that somehow 
Peter never once thought that 
Welcome could possibly have 
much to worry him. A great 
many people are just that 
way. They are so much taken 
up with their own troubles 
that they never think their 
cheerful neighbors may have 
just as great troubles, and 
perhaps worse. 

When in the spring Wel- 
come Robin returned from 
the Sunny South and told 
Peter what a long journey he 
had made to get back there 
to the Old Orchard, it was 
hard work for Peter to be- 
lieve that any one could pos- 
sibly travel so far, and it was 
still harder for him to believe 
that any one who had been 
so far away could find his 
way back again. Yet he never 
had known Welcome Robin 
to tell an untruth, so he had 
to believe. But he just had 
to ask how Welcome found 
his way back. 

“Oh,” replied Welcome, 
“that is easy enough. We 
birds when we take the long 
journey to the Sunny South 
and back, have regular paths 
through the air which we 
follow.” 

“ Paths through the air!’ 
exclaimed Peter, as if this 
was quite too much for him 
to believe. ‘‘How can there 
be paths through the air?” 

“TI am simply telling you 
whatis so,” replied Welcome, 
as if he were a little put out 
by Peter’s seeming doubt. 
“When I go back next fall, I 
shall go just the same way that I did last fall. 
All the birds do. There is a great deal that 
you folks who live on the ground do not know 
and cannot understand.” 

“TI beg yur pardon,” returned Peter 
humbly. ‘I didn’t mean to doubt your word. 
Only it seems so funny to think of paths in 
the air. You must have a great many ad- 
ventures on such a long journey.” 

Rie aes Robin sighed. “ Yes,” said he, 
“ 0.” 

“As exciting as the adventures we have 
right here in the Green Forest and on the 
Green Meadows ?” asked Peter. 

“Goodness, yes !”” exclaimed Welcome Robin. 
“You see we never know what we may be fly- 
ing into. Thatis one reason we fly very high 
and mostly by night.” 
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pr looked more surprised than ever. 
“T didn’t know you could see at night,” 
said he. “What do you fly at night for ?” 

“It’s safer,” replied Welcome Robin. “We 
don’t have to worry about Hawks then. 
They are always hanging around when we 
make our long journey. Then we have to eat 
and we have to do that in the daytime so as 
to be able to find the food. It is safer and 
better to eat and rest during the day and fly 
during the night. So that is the way most of 
us do. If you’ll use those big ears of yours in 
the spring and in the fall, you will hear birds 
calling to each otheralmost any night as they 
pass overhead. These long journeysare very 
exciting and we have some very narrow 
escapes. I nearly lost my life on the way 
back here.” 

“Tell me about it,” begged Peter. 

Welcome Robin looked down at Peter and 
saw the eagerness in his face. He just couldn’t 
refuse. ‘ You see it was this way,” he began. 
“When we birds take the long journey we 
sometimes have to cross great bodies of 
water.” 

“ As big as the Smiling Pool ?” interrupted 
Peter. 

Welcome Robin laughed until he nearly 
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“Paths through the air !’’ exclaimed Peter, as if this 
was quite too much for him to believe. 


choked. When he could stop laughing he 
asked a question himself. ‘‘ Did you ever see 
a drop of water, Peter? Just a single little 
raindrop ?” 

“Of course, thousands of ’em. Why?” re- 
turned Peter. 

“Well,” replied Welcome gravely, ‘“ beside 
some of those bodies of water we cross the 
Smiling Pool would look just about as big as 
one of those raindrops does beside the Smil- 
ing Pool; that’s why.” 

Peter’s eyes looked as if they were going to 
pop right out of his head. He looked very 
hard at Welcome Robin to see if he was jok- 
ing. But Welcome looked as if he meant just 
what he said, so Peter swallowed hard and re- 
plied meekly, “I didn’t suppose there was so 
much water in all the Great World.” 

“That is because you haven’t traveled and 
really know nothing about the Great World,” 
returned Welcome Robin. “As I was saying 
when you interrupted me, birds sometimes 
have to cross great bodies of water. Near 
the shores of some of these men have built 
queer houses with tall towers, and in the tops 
of these they keep very bright lights at night. 
When you get close to them those lights are 
as bright as jolly Mr.Sun. Yes, sir, they are 
as bright as Mr. Sun. I don’t know what they 
are for. Sometimes I wonder if they are put 
there just to kill us birds. You know you 
never can tell what men will do.” 


Py BLCOME ROBIN paused with a very far- 

away look in his eyes as if he were 
trying to understand what those lights might 
mean. Of course he couldn’t know that. they 
were lighthouses to warn ships of dangerous 
places. He was silent for so long that Peter 
grew impatient. 

“TI don’t see,” said he, ‘‘ how lights could 
possibly hurt you. I should think that 
they would help you when you are flying at 
night.” 

“Have you ever looked straight in the face 
of jolly, bright Mr. Sun ?” asked Welcome. 

Peter nodded. “I’ve tried it more than 








once,” said he, ‘ but I’ll never 
do it again. Why, for a few 
minutes after, I couldn’t seea 
thing !” 

“Tt is just the same way 
with those bright lights at 
night,” replied Welcome 
Robin. “On my way up here, 
a lot of us were flying to- 
gether one dark, foggy night 
and started to cross one of 
those bodies of water. It was 
so foggy that we couldn’t be 
sure whether we were on the 
right air-path or not. Then 
we saw one of those lights, 
and because it was so foggy 
the light wasn’t very bright. 
It had a queer way of wink- 
ing. It would go out and then 
it would shine again. It was 
right in our path. As we got 
nearer to it it grew brighter 
but still it wasn’t too bright. 
We were flying very fast, and 
a minute before we reached 
it it winked out and every- 
thing was dark. Then it 
flashed again right in our 
faces. It was dreadful. We 
couldn’t seea thing. At least 
I couldn’t. All we could do 
was to keep flying. We 
couldn’t see the tower it was 
in at all, and didn’t know 
which way to turn. The first 
thing I knew I hit that tower 
with the tip of one wing. It 
broke the feathers a little. 
That was all, but it gave me 
such a fright that I haven’t 
got over it yet. If I had 
flown straight into it I would 
have broken my neck. Some 
of those with me did. A great 
many birds do every year.” 

“My, that was a narrow 






CA / i escape!” exclaimed Peter. 
a es “I’m so glad you didn’t hit 
it.” 


th 2 “So am I,” replied Wel- 


come Robin. ‘ You ought to 
be thankful, Peter, that you 
don’t have any greater dan- 
gers than you do to watch out 
for. I don’t like to think of 
what might have happened, 
so let’s talk of something else. Cheer up! 
Cheer up! Cheerup! Cheer!” 


What Do You Know About the 
Robin P 


OF course you know Welcome Robin. 

Everybody knows him. But how much 
do you know about him? He is one of our 
useful birds and you should know all there is 
to know about him. What good does he do? 
Where does he nest? What is his nest made 
of? Where does he spend the winter? Does 
he do any harm? Have you ever found his 
nest in queer places ? 

These are only a few of the things to be 
found out about Welcome Robin. Find out 
everything you can about him and then write 
the Green Meadow Club. Of course you will 
have to look in books for many of the things 
you want to know, but in writing your letter 
do not copy from books. Such letters cannot 
be admitted in the contest. Write in your 
own words what you find out. 

For the best letters about the American 
Robin from boys and girls over twelve years 
old, there will be a first prize of $2 and five 
other prizes of books. For the best letters 
from boys and girls twelve years old and under, 
there will be a first prize of $2 and five other 
prizes of books. Also there will be a special 
prize of $2 for the best letter from a previous 
prize winner. 


Write on only one side of the paper. Give 
your name, address and age onyour work, and 
send it before June 25th to “The Green 
Meadow Club,” care of ‘‘The People’s Home 
Journal,” 76-88 Lafayette Street, New York. 


Do You Know 


That only a few Hawks and one Owl feed 
largely on birds and therefore to any extent 
on poultry? 

That the Barn Owl is one of the best friends 
the farmer has and he is lucky if he has a pair 
about his place? 


